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The practical man who thinks that “common sense” is the 
Ariadne clue to the labyrinth of life often looks down on the 
thinker and rates very low the influence of theory on practice. In 
reality his own life is influenced by thought, crude and narrow, 
; traditional and conventional, and he would be a better man were 
his knowledge wider and his understanding keener. Over against 
his opinion may be set the truth, of which history affords abundant 
and varied illustrations, that ideas or ideals rule the world. At 
the present moment there is being written in fire, blood, and tears 
the record of the destruction and devastation which can be wrought 
' in the world, not by passions let loose, but by calculated policy 
, directed by a false ideal of national duty and destiny. The German 
t nation has often been mocked and scorned as doctrinaire; but it 
has shown how great is its efficiency and how direct and potent is 
i the influence of theory on practice. If it seems much less probable 
that the English nation, with its deep-rooted and widespread pre- 

) judice against education and science, will or even can be much 





} t As the United States of America is now an ally of Great Britain and will soon 
‘ experience the conditions of a country at war, it is hoped that this statement of some 
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aspects of the position in Great Britain may be of interest and value to American 
, readers. 
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affected by its thinkers, yet sufficient influence may be conceded 
to theory over practice to make it worth while to consider some of 
the changes in thought, of which there are indications at the present 
moment. 

It cannot be doubted that as man’s experience and character 
are affected by his circumstances the war is reacting on the morality 
and the religion of the nation. It would be an interesting study to 
try to discover what moral virtues or religious graces have been 
thrown into the foreground or allowed to fall into the background 
owing to the changed conditions and obligations. That there 
have been both losses and gains in morality and religion cannot be 
doubted. But, since man acts as he believes and wishes, still more 
interesting is the inquiry regarding the effect of the war on religious 
ideas and moral ideals. Ethics and theology as the interpretation 
depend on the reality of morality and religion, but the interpreta- 
tion reacts on the reality, and a man lives in relation to God and 
man as he thinks. It will be generally admitted that war is so 
much a contradiction of Christian ideas and a challenge of Chris- 
tian ideals that there is likely to be more danger of reaction than 
assurance of progress for theology and ethics in the changes of 
thought that it brings with it. That there has been some progress 
and that there is possibility of still greater progress cannot be 
denied, and some of the more promising signs of the times will in the 
subsequent discussion be mentioned; but the progress can be 
secured only as the reaction is arrested. To enter a caveat against 
some of the tendencies—theological and ethical—of the moment 
is the purpose of this article, although the writer does not believe 
that the reaction is either widespread or deep-rooted in the nation, 
the Christian heart of which is thoroughly sound. 


I 


There is reason—and good reason—for surprise, disappoint- 
ment, indignation, and condemnation in regard both to the inten- 
tions avowed and to the methods adopted by Germany; and those 
who owe most in their knowledge and their thought to German 
scholarship and speculation must feel most keenly the shame and 
grief that her fall must awaken in every conscience concerned about 
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righteousness and in every heart moved by compassion. This 
feeling, however, does not justify the rejection as false and wicked 
of all that Germany has contributed to the criticism, literary and 
historical, of the Holy Scriptures. Soon after the war broke out 
some of the religious weeklies found room for a letter in which Ger- 
man wickedness was given as a reason why the higher criticism 
should be contemptuously rejected. W. R. Smith and S. R. 
Driver, to mention only two of the great scholars and good Chris- 
tians who have accepted and advocated the critical positions, may 
be summoned as witnesses against any such hasty conclusion under 
the stress of strong passion. It is becoming common for persons 
who have no competence for pronouncing an opinion on these 
matters to sneer at the professors who in their investigations and 
conclusions have been indebted to Germany. If there has been 
any subserviency, by all means let it cease; but dependence on 
thorough knowledge and serious thought, even if German, is not 
anything of which to be ashamed or to repent. 

In so far as in ethics or theology the moral or religious insight 
has been affected by national peculiarity of standpoint and outlook, 
entire independence is certainly to be commended. To give only 
one illustration, the man who believes in a free church in a free 
state must feel offended by the extreme Erastianism, the complete 
subordination of church to state, which marks so much German 
writing. A believer in conversion and revival must feel no less 
indignant at the contempt often expressed for Methodismus. The 
separation of theological thought in the universities from the 
religious life in the churches has injuriously affected German 
theology. Much as the writer owes to German scholarship, he has 
offered these criticisms and cautions regarding German thought 
when Britain and Germany were at peace and when many efforts 
were made to insure their lasting friendship. He feels that he has 
a right now to protest against the exploitation of the feelings of a 
time of war in order to hinder the mutual co-operation of the two 
nations at other times in common tasks of knowledge and thought. 
It would certainly be a proof of reaction in theology and ethics if the 
interchange of scholarship and speculation were to cease. To insure 
progress Great Britain must not, under a misguided patriotism, 
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be rushed into a protectionist system in the things of the mind 
and soul. 
Il 


The expansion of knowledge and the advancement of thought in 
all spheres of intellectual interest during the last century cannot 
be adequately described. The principle of evolution has proved of 
inestimable value in setting in order the enormous mass of facts 
gathered in many fields of inquiry. For some thinkers the concep- 
tion became an obsession; and they were prepared to mutilate 
reality in order to force it into this Procrustes bed. The religious- 
historical method, as applied to the origin and development of the 
Christian religion, has not been free of these excesses. It was often 
assumed that evolution necessarily involved progress, that move- 
ment must always be upward; and the history of the past was 
rearranged contrary to the available evidence in order to sustain this 
appearance. But evolution is a neutral conception; it may involve 
retreat as well as advance; e.g., the savage may be, not an improve- 
ment on, but a degradation of, the primitive man. Who can doubt 
that, on the whole, in the long run there is progress? But this is 
no necessary, inevitable accompaniment of evolution. This belief 
in progress based on this idea of evolution inspired an optimistic 
spirit, which ignored or defied the reality that challenged it. 

With this war there came for many people, as for the uninformed 
and unintelligent, a relapse into pessimism. Where is your boasted 
progress now? was the question on not a few of the lips that had 
indulged in the boast. This war shows the collapse of modern 
civilization and culture, was the cry of good and godly people who 
thought they were rendering Christianity some service by libeling 
man and so dishonoring God. At such a time as this men need 
cool heads as well as warm hearts. Granted that for the time 
being progress has been arrested, that, unless all the peoples in- 
volved are watchful and careful, there may even be reaction in 
many fields of man’s thought and life, that does not prove that the 
advance of last century was illusive and not real, and that the path 
of progress in the future may not be cleared of some of its ancient 
obstructions. It is true that the civilization and culture of Ger- 
many, which it is only prejudice to discredit, although it may be 
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only justice to pronounce it inadequate, have been used to assist 
a false national ideal and not to advance the true interests of man- 
kind, and that its Christianity has been so perverted by its patriot- 
ism as not to restrain the tendencies, which its recent development 
has encouraged, to an aggressive self-assertion; and the writer 
would be the last to plead any justification for its crime against 
humanity in provoking, and in its methods of conducting, the war. 
We may be disappointed that neutral opinion has not been more 
effective collectively from the very beginning; and yet we must 
recognize that the almost world-wide condemnation of Germany’s 
action proves an advance in humanitarian sentiment and inter- 
national conscience. The attitude of the spectator as well as the 
conduct of the actor must be taken into account in coming to a 
judgment on the moral situation generally. Even if the actions of 
the Allies were to belie their professions, and a charge of hypocrisy 
were in any measure justified, the aims which they have declared 
so as to secure the approval of the neutral nations show that 
there has been progress in what may be called the international 
conscience. Even the excuses Germany offered at home—and 
now abroad—are the tribute of hypocrisy, which vice offers to 
virtue. That the world generally is so sensitive to the cruelties, 
horrors, and miseries of war shows that a stage of development has 
been reached in which it has become a confessed anachronism. 

The total moral and religious reaction against war at the present 
time is not only evidence of past progress, it is promise of future 
progress. If the use of a Hegelian formula may be ventured on, 
the antithesis of the war to the thesis of the growing internationalism 
of the last century may result in the synthesis of the League to 
Enforce Peace, of an international organization strong enough to 
hold in check all national aggressiveness. “Out of the eater may 
come forth meat, and out of the strong sweetness.” ‘The wrath of 
man may yet praise the Lord.” There is one thing that can arrest 
progress, and that is the disbelief in the possibility of progress 
and the consequent indifference and inaction regarding the surest 
and speediest means of securing it. The optimistic temper, con- 
trolled by sound judgment, is auspicious, the pessimistic, due to 
rash opinion, ominous for the future. 
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For morality no less than for religion the belief in progress is 
important. On the one hand, the estimate of man, and, on the 
other, the assurance of God are affected. Doubt of progress lowers 
consideration of man and lessens confidence in God; and both of 
these involve an arrest of the progress of ethics and theology in the 
interpretation of God and man. If we doubt progress generally, 
we are likely to favor reaction in ethics and theology. If it looks 
as if mankind had of late gone quite astray, the old paths will seem 
better than the new ways. And that conclusion is being drawn; 
reactionaries are vocal, and it would seem as if progressives had 
been put to confusion. The writer himself believes that there is 
safety and profit in the van and not in the rear, in pressing on to 
new visions and not in falling back on old positions. Correction of 
fresh errors of thought there may be, emphasis on old truths there 
must be, but in ethics and theology the words of command must 
be: Still forward. This general statement must be justified by 
particular illustrations. 


III 


It has been assumed that the war has reinstated the old doc- 
trines of original sin and total depravity and has discredited the 
modifications of these by recent theological thought. As the 
methods of the Allies in the war are assumed by the advocates of 
this view to be as legitimate as their objects are meritorious, it 
must be Germany that is offering the convincing evidence of 
original sin and total depravity. It is now being increasingly 
recognized that racial and national distinctions, real as they are, 
are not to be explained by radical differences of nature, but by cli- 
matic, cultural, educational, social, moral, and religious influences. 
German babies are not born worse in moral disposition than English. 
In the one, as in the other, there are possibilities of good or evil, 
which are developed or repressed by environment and education. 
The German child grows up in a nation that has cultivated, owing 
to its historical conditions, imperialist ambitions and that has 
developed a militarist system to give effect to these; and so he is 
ready to do and dare anything, regardless of moral considerations 
recognized by other peoples, at the call of patriotism. That natural 
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appetites and passions have broken loose must be admitted, not 
because they are necessarily stronger in the German than in the 
Englishman, but because a false ideal has not only failed to restrain 
them, but has even given them freer rein. It is the calculated 
policy of ruthlessness which is the problem to be explained, and not 
the human nature which it has perverted and exploited. To sup- 
pose that Germany is by natural necessity worse than other peoples 
is to excuse rather than to emphasize her guilt. To recognize, as 
ample evidence proves, that since 1870 Germany has been treading 
a path of moral error which has inevitably resulted in moral defect 
is in no way to lessen her responsibility for the crimes she has 
committed, but to trace the evil to a real and not a supposititious 
cause. It is patriotism which has corrupted and absorbed religion, 
perverted and suppressed morality, distrusted and defied the inter- 
nationalism toward which religion and morality at their best in 
other nations were leading, which is the devil in this drama of evil. 

Let us from this instance learn that nurture is more potent for 
good or evil than nature, environment than inheritance, the 
social than the physical heredity. There is a confirmation and 
not a contradiction of the more modern view of the development 
of good or evil in the individual, which has superseded the old 
doctrines of total depravity and original sin. Let us also learn— 
and the lesson is not unnecessary—that patriotism may be no less 
a demon of darkness than an angel of light, and that it must be 
subordinated to, and controlled by, a religion and a morality 
which recognize that internationalism, not by the suppression of 
nationality, but by the mutual harmonizing of the interests of the 
nations, is the goal toward which human progress tends. Let us 
learn lastly that, since the moral offense of Germany which has 
excited, and justly, so keen a moral indignation is not a “vice in 
its blood,” it may find a place of repentance, and may by the dis- 
appointment of its imperialism and by the defeat of its militarism 
be brought to a better mind, so that it may take its place among the 
other nations in a reconciled world to co-operate with them in the 
higher interests of the race. If the vision seems remote from reality, 
the history of the past should teach us that nations, even as indi- 
viduals, can reform and can be converted. Lest this hope should 
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sound too Pharisaic, let it be added that even this nation and its 
allies need the warning not to repeat her error and defect, and so 
fall under her condemnation. 


IV 


The war is being interpreted by many persons as a “judgment” 
of God on the sin of man; and some persons even are not content 
with the general statement which has at least the appearance of 
rationality, but commit themselves to particular applications in 
which the absurdity is patent. Anybody who has any knowledge or 
understanding of historical causation must regard as proofs of the 
sheer stupidity of which many pious persons are habitually capable 
the suggestions that God in this world-wide calamity has been sig- 
nifying his displeasure against Welsh disestablishment or Irish 
home rule, against our drinking habits or our Sunday desecration. 
We may use the word “judgment” in this connection only after care- 
ful definition. The war is the consequence of primarily the political 
and commercial ambitions of Germany, and of the relation to other 
nations which these involved, but secondarily, also, of the attitude 
of the nations toward one another, which afforded an international 
environment in which Germany’s nationalism developed as it did. 
If God be the ultimate cause and the final purpose of the world, 
even if he be in all, and through all, and over all, we cannot deny 
that, as he permitted the sin, so he purposed its consequence. In 
this sense the war can be spoken of as God’s judgment; but it is a 
judgment in which he remembers mercy. If the nations are led by 
the war to learn and to turn from the error of their ways in their 
mutual relations, and if a step toward internationalism is taken as 
the result of it, we must no less recognize his will; he means the 
judgment to be, not retributive alone, but reformative also. His 
action is at every stage conditioned by man’s, whether defiant 
or submissive. 

God’s action in human history is not arbitrary, vindictive, or 
even merely judicial and governmental; and we must beware lest 
in emphasizing his judgment at this time we fall back from the 
Christian revelation and the fuller interpretation of it which has 
been reached by modern theology. A return to the harsh views 
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of God from which with much pain and toil the last generation had 
to make its escape would be aloss. God is righteous, that is, he does 
and will do only what is in accord with his own perfection and all 
that is necessary for the fulfilment of his holy love for all men. In 
so far as the war leads to due emphasis on the holiness of the love 
of God and on the judgment which is blended with mercy in 
the cross of Jesus Christ, it will be a gain theologica]ly. If, how- 
ever, it should lead, as it seems to have led some, to relapse from 
the conception of the Holy Father to that of the Righteous Ruler, 
there will be a regrettable reaction. The sentimentalism of some 
representations of God’s fatherhood assuredly needs correction; 
the conception needs to be thoroughly moralized in making clear 
that the good which God’s love seeks to impart to man is participa- 
tion in the divine nature, likeness to his holiness, and that God’s 
righteousness in his dealing with men is his constancy and his in- 
sistence on the fulfilment of this purpose. But we must beware 
of exalting righteousness above love, or sovereignty above father- 
hood. From the extreme of sentimentalism we must not swing to 
the other extreme of rigorism. It will be exceedingly great gain 
if the doctrine of the atonement, in which judgment is taken up into 
mercy and love shows its holiness in the way in which it imparts 
its forgiveness, regains the focal position in Christian thought and 
life from which it has in recent theological developments been 
moved; but that prize can be gained without paying the price of 
shifting the emphasis from where the New Testament places it on 
the holy fatherhood of God, and the righteousness of God, which is 
not punitive, but redemptive, reckoning as righteous all who believe 
in Christ, who in his cross is set forth as propitiatory. A world 
stricken as it is today needs not so much the terror of the Lord as his 
tenderness; and the love which suffers in saving from sin to holi- 
ness will create the broken and contrite heart as never will judgment 
alone, even if conscience admit that it is righteous. 


V 


The failure to recognize adequately that, as the holy love of 
God has for man moral ends, so it must use with man moral means, 
is responsible for another theological relapse. Unable to answer the 
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question, “Why did God allow the war?” or, ‘Why does God not 
stop the war?” because not giving due weight to the moral con- 
siderations involved, some amateur theologians have prepared to 
cut the Gordian Knot by denying God’s omnipotence, by depriving 
the Father of his almightiness. What must be insisted on is that 
God’s omnipotence is not relevant to the problem of the war at all. 
Even the physical pain and loss are the results of free moral acts; 
and with these God can deal only by retributive justice to bring 
penitence and redemptive grace for the penitent. This omnipo- 
tence could have prevented the war or could stop it now only by 
the extinction of the free agents responsible for its commencement 
or continuance. To raise even the question of the relation of God’s 
omnipotence to the war is to go, not forward, but backward, in 
Christian thinking; it is theological reaction. The problem of sin 
and evil is not a new problem; and this is not the first age that 
has been called to solve it, or at least to make the attempt to render 
the mystery less intolerable. The Christian church has already 
been confronted with this solution of it, and has decisively, and it 
is to be hoped finally, rejected it. 


VI 


Turning now from the danger of reaction in religious ideas to 
the same peril as regards moral ideals, we may observe the close 
connection there has been, and is, between individualism and 
universalism, as both are corrections of nationalism. Until 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel taught, the prophets of Israel addressed 
themselves to the nation as a whole and treated it as regards both 
duty and destiny as a unity, even though the change is heralded 
in Isaiah’s doctrine of the remnant; but these two prophets of the 
Exile emphasized individual liberty and responsibility with even, 
one may be pardoned for adding, some exaggeration. Religion 
detached from the nation and attached to the individual was now 
ready to be universalized, and this movement we find in the great 
unnamed prophet of the Return, while the missionary obligation 
which universalism imposed is presented in the Book of Jonah. We 
may also regard the beautiful idyll, the Book of Ruth, as a protest 
against Jewish exclusiveness. In our present situation the tendency 
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is toward the reverse process. The nation has realized its solidarity 
in the perils, sufferings, labors, and sacrifices of war as it had not 
for several generations. Patriotism has been a more fervent 
feeling and a more potent motive than in the times of security and 
prosperity, which seem now so remote from us. The writer would 
not for a moment desire that it should be less, but wishes with all 
his heart that it may remain in the days of peace to discharge the 
many hard tasks that the future of the nation holds. It must 
be recognized, however, that these other moral interests have 
suffered, and that patriotism loses some of its moral value in so far 
as it represses these factors of national progress. 

Avoiding all purely political considerations and confining our- 
selves only to the moral issue, we cannot but view with regret, and 
even apprehension, the attitude too commonly assumed by the 
conscientious objector. The law provides for total exemption, 
but nearly all tribunals have treated that as a dead letter; the 
law does not intend any form of persecution of the man about whose 
sincerity and genuineness there is no doubt, but many of the 
tribunals, by imposing combatant service where a good case for 
exemption was presented, or by insisting on non-combatant service 
when even that was conscientiously objected to, have revived 
persecution and have forced the army, which has other better 
work to do, to become the agent of persecution. The War Office 
honestly intended to give effect to the intentions of the law, but, 
nevertheless, instances of brutal ill-treatment there have been 
and possibly still are. The writer does not share the convictions 
of the conscientious objectors; the refusal of all non-combatant 
service seems to him even irrational and proof of a certain per- 
versity of moral judgment; there has been sometimes an offensive 
self-assertion and an unwarranted defiance of all authority. But 
when all these concessions have been made, there still remains 
the fear that the nation as a whole has lost some of the respect for 
the individual conscience which in the highest moral interests it is 
imperative to retain. 

Moral progress in the past has depended so much on the exer- 
cise of the individual moral judgment, often in opposition to the 
current moral standards, that the repression of it is much to be 
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regretted. The sincerity of the reformer has been proved by his 
willingness to be the martyr; but the society which has inflicted 
that penalty upon him has lost and not gained moral credit by so 
doing. It cannot be pretended that the national safety depended 
on suppressing conscientious objectors, of the genuineness of which 
there was as certain evidence as any law court would feel entitled 
to base its judgment upon in ordinary cases; and, therefore, it 
must be urged that there has not been adequate justification in the 
nation’s claims on all its citizens for the too common disregard of 
conscience that we have been witnessing. Liberty of conscience 
in times past has been won at so great a cost that it is earnestly to 
be desired and hoped that what we have good cause so much to 
regret will prove a temporary, and not a permanent, reaction. 

It is probable that in the more complex organization which 
modern society demands there will necessarily be a greater sub- 
ordination of individual liberty to social obligation than there ever 
has been; and this can be saved from becoming an immoral tyranny 
only in the measure in which society, on the one hand, recognizes 
the realm of individual conscience, in which it is an unlawful 
usurper and not a legitimate sovereign, and the individual, on the 
other, recognizes the limits within which his claim for liberty 
can alone be made reasonably and righteously. The adjustment 
between these two factors in moral obligation is so delicate and 
so difficult that it would be a disaster if a rough-and-ready solution 
of the problem, hastily reached under the disturbing influence of 
war, came to be regarded as adequate or final. It may be said, 
in opposition to this temperate plea for respect for the individual 
conscience, that the murderer might plead that he had a con- 
scientious objection to the continuance of his enemy in life, or the 
thief, that he had convinced himself that it would be only equitable 
that the superfluity of the rich man should be transferred to relieve 
his penury. But it is surely possible to make a distinction between 
motives and actions which are below the moral level already 
attained and ideals and aspirations which may still seem impracti- 
cable, but which would raise that level. Peace and not war among 
the nations is surely to be desired and commended, as murder and 
theft are not; and the man who feels bound in his own action to 
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anticipate the moral progress of the race, even though he seems 
altogether “too previous,” can claim a toleration which cannot be 
shown to the man who wishes to revert to a lower stage of moral 
development. The conscientious objector to combatant or even to 
non-combatant service may be mistaken in his judgment that a 
nation is not justified in maintaining its existence and protecting 
the human good of which its history has made it the custodian 
against aggression by force of arms; and he may even be imperiling 
the possible progress of mankind by his lack of understanding of the 
signs of the times; and yet he does aim at a higher and not a lower 
standard of human relationship. This instance should suffice to 
make clear the principle of differentiation between acts that may, 
and acts that should not, receive tolerance. 


VII 


Before the war there was a movement toward a Christian uni- 
versalism, a political internationalism. Some persons have rashly 
concluded that the movement was a mistake and that after the 
war it must be shunned and not sought. That patriotism is morally 
lawful and even praiseworthy, even as is family affection, we are 
now more convinced than we ever were before, since nationality 
seems to be, not only a divinely tolerated, but even a divinely 
appointed, mode of human unity, and a nation is the bearer of a 
distinctive type of human good as a contribution to the wealth of the 
whole race. But nationality is concentrative and not exclusive of 
humanity, and universalism or internationalism is not the opponent 
but the complement of patriotism. It is the offense of Germany 
that it has developed, and is now trying to realize, a nationalism to 
which it is ready to subordinate and even to sacrifice all the interests 
of the other members of the race. Signs are not wanting that some 
persons would invoke Satan to exorcise Satan by setting up in 
Great Britain a nationalism, in the British Empire an imperialism, 
which individually, industrially, and socially would be exclusive, 
a permanent antagonism to the nations with which we are at war. 
That it may take a long time to heal the wounds of national 
estrangement, who can doubt? That the maintenance of hostile 
relations should be avowed as a policy is a moral scandal. That 
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way madness lies, the suicide of all the common interests of human- 
ity, of which all the nations are bound to be the preservers. Not 
less but more than ever must universalism or internationalism be 
the aspiration and ideal of good men in all lands. The entrance 
of the United States into the war and the political change in 
Russia are a great relief to the fears, and a great encouragement 
to the hopes, of all who desire the growing unity of all nations. 
Against the moral reaction of a patriotism that would oppress the 
individual conscience, on the one hand, or repress the universal or 
international ideal, on the other, the British nation needs to be on 
its guard; Christians in it shall be protected against the moral 
reaction as they are rescued from the religious reaction by respect 
for human nature, reverence for the holy love of God, and recogni- 
tion that, not by his almightiness, but by man’s obedience, does 
he fulfil his purpose of progress for all mankind. Should similar 
dangers show themselves in America, this article may, the writer 
hopes, serve to sound the timely note of warning. 
































CHRISTIANITY AND THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 





GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
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The entrance of the United States into the world-war has been 
accompanied by an interpretation of the meaning of our participa- 
tion which suggests an idealism with great spiritual possibilities. 
Every Christian contemplates with loathing the idea of war for 
purposes of selfish aggrandizement. Human life is too sacred to 
be ruthlessly sacrificed to sordid schemes of national rivalry. The 
United States ought to lend the influence of its forces toward the 
ending of conditions which make inevitable such tragedies as the 
present. President Wilson has nobly expressed this purpose in his 
statement that the world must be made safe for democracy. This 
means ultimately that human interests must be made supreme as 
contrasted with the interests of any one class or group or nation at 
the expense of another. If our country can contribute toward this 
end, our participation in the war will be one of the most glorious 
deeds of history. 

There is a peculiar responsibility resting on the Christian church 
in this situation. If the world is to be made safe for democracy, 
there must be a religious interpretation of democracy. No mere 
force of arms can establish a new kind of brotherhood. Only as 
men’s sense of duty shall be such as to reinforce the fundamental 
principles of democracy will the new ideals be permanent possessions 
of humanity. It is the purpose of this paper to inquire concerning 
the ability of Christianity to furnish the religious and moral attitude 
indispensable to democracy. 

It would be easy to point out that the fundamentals of the gospel 
of Jesus—the conception of the value of every human soul, the 
importance of the attitude of good-will, the practice of the Golden 
Rule—are all indispensable to a society which is to live on the basis 
of righteousness and mutual trust. Nothing is more needed than 
339 
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that the gospel of good-will shall come to rule in international as 
well as in personal dealings, if the tragedy of this war is not to be 
repeated. The part which the preaching of the Christian message 
has had in leading the world toward a conception of life which makes 
democracy possible is greater than we often realize; and this 
preaching, with its leavening power, will always constitute a 
bulwark of righteousness, steadying the movements of political 
development. 

But Christianity is not simply a gospel of good-will. Christian- 
ity is organized with doctrines and practices which demand the 
loyalty of Christian men. Now it is a historical fact that these 
doctrines and practices originated in an age when democracy was 
unknown. The Christian church has developed in relation to the 
politics of imperialism. Never has it consciously faced its task 
in terms of a democratic civilization. The early Christians felt 
the gospel to be so incompatible with the political aims of this 
present evil age that they declared that their citizenship was in 
heaven. The righteous social order for which they hoped was not 
to come by any democratic evolution, but by the cosmic catastrophe 
in which the imperial power of God would be superior to that of 
earthly sovereigns. It was to be a Kingdom of God, imposed on the 
world by kingly power, not evolved by human effort. Mediaeval 
Christianity developed in a world in which the Holy Roman Empire 
represented the fundamental conception of political organization; 
and the church was the spiritual counterpart of this earthly empire. 
The Reformation came when national states were emerging; but 
every state had its king. The Anabaptists could at that time 
make only a negative protest, significant as we now see that protest 
to have been. In the United States a policy of mutual non- 
interference by defining spheres of sovereignty so as to avoid 
conflict has prevailed, rather than an organization of the church to 
interpret democracy. 

The structure of Christianity, as we know it, has been deter- 
mined by imperialistic ideals. We are now for the first time face 
to face with a world which, we believe, is to be democratic. Are 
the doctrines and the practices of the Christian church adapted 
to this coming age? Can the world be convulsed by the struggle 
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between autocracy and democracy and the church escape a spiritual 
crisis? Does not membership in the church involve loyalty to 
certain ideals drawn from imperialism? Indeed, have we not 
been more or less conscious for some time that those who hope most 
from democracy are distressed by the traditional defense of vested 
rights so common in the church? As we look back on the past 
century of Christian history can we not see that there has been a 
significant spiritual struggle, in which the ideals of democracy 
have been incessantly making inroads on the autocracy of church 
polity and ecclesiastical doctrines? If the present enthusiasm for 
liberal political ideals is to find sympathetic interpretation in 
Christianity, must not some changes in emphasis and in organization 
be seriously contemplated ? 

There are four important questions to be considered as we face 
this issue: First, what conception of authority is consonant with 
democracy? Secondly, must not the norms for the religion of a 
coming age be drawn primarily from the demands of that age? 
Thirdly, must not experiment and change receive a welcome which 
the church has hitherto refused to give? Fourthly, must not the 
conception of assurance which Protestantism has exalted as the 
essence of religious experience be modified so as to give to an 
experimental faith its positive value ? 

1. The problem of authority—The fundamental issue between 
autocracy and democracy is the question of ultimate control of 
decisions which affect the welfare of men. Autocracy claims the 
right to prescribe for men what they ought to do; democracy 
insists that men shall have the right to determine their duty for 
themselves. Autocracy imposed on the colonies in this country 
arbitrary taxes; democracy raised the protest, ‘‘No taxation with- 
out representation.” Autocracy in the Prussian theory of politics 
gives to the ruler the right to declare war and to mobilize the army; 
democracy in the United States requires that the will of the people 
shall be expressed through Congress on a question so vitally affecting 
all the people of the nation. The various reforms of our methods 
of voting, the establishment of primary elections, the movement 
for the referendum, and similar significant tendencies in modern 
life are all expressions of the conviction that wholesome conditions 
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can be secured only as the control of politics shall be in the hands 
of the people. 

It is obvious that any interpretation of moral and spiritual life 
which places restraints upon men from an alien source is out of 
harmony with the democratic ideal. The protest against the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings will find an echo in any realm 
in which appeal is made to an occult source of authority protected 
from criticism or reform by the assertion of a metaphysical rather 
than a moral right to exist. In view of this fact, it is worth while 
to ask ourselves whether we may not be preserving in the structure 
of our inherited doctrines and polity a conception of authority 
which was entirely in harmony with the political philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, but which must inevitably come into conflict with 
the idealism of democracy. If the democratic movement is to 
receive a religious interpretation, we must make sure that our 
Christianity can give this interpretation with genuineness. An 
autocratic religion in a democratic world would be an anomaly. 
If President Wilson’s demand that the world is to be made safe for 
democracy is to be realized, democracy must be safe in the Christian 
church. 

The history of modern Christianity is really a struggle between 
the autocratic theology of the mediaeval church and the desire of 
Christian people to gain control of their religious life. Mediaeval 
Catholicism was the religious embodiment of the ideal of govern- 
ment from above by divine sanctions. Christianity was defined 
as a religious system coming to men by divine revelation and 
administered by ecclesiastical officials who derived their authority 
from the apostolic succession instituted by Christ. The content 
of a man’s religious belief was determined for him by a superior 
power. The individual had no right to criticize or to modify the 
doctrine thus prescribed. His duty was to obey and to accept. 

The doctrine of infallibility is the practical expression of absolute 
autocracy. It means that whatever the infallible church says, 
is immune from adverse criticism just because the church says it 
is. All encroachments on the metaphysical rights of the divinely 
established church are to be systematically resisted. Modern 
Catholicism is seeking to maintain in the world a religiously 
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controlled civilization, the control being in the hands of officials 
whose responsibility is not to living people, but to a superhuman 
commission affirmed to be of divine authority. To save the abso- 
luteness of its authority, Catholicism consistently seeks to eliminate 
from the forces of civilization all influences which might in any way 
weaken the hold of ecclesiastical authority. The ideas of men must 
be shaped by a rigid censorship of education and by a carefully 
guarded indoctrination. The validity of an ecclesiastical admin- 
istration of human activities is asserted to be superior to that of 
any other kind of organization. Church schools are to be preferred 
to secular schools. The ecclesiastically approved philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas is to displace Kant. A Catholic scholar must have 
the imprimatur of a church official in publishing a book dealing 
with doctrines or movements which concern the church. A list 
of dangerous and forbidden writings is prepared by officials of the 
church to guard public opinion from possible contamination. The 
control of beliefs and practices is kept in the hands of those who 
have a divine commission. The religion of Catholicism is a con- 
sistent expression of absolutism. It can never interpret democracy, 
for it distrusts democracy. 

The Protestant reformation is often declared to have been a 
great democratization of Christianity. It is true that the right of 
the individual to defy the authority of the church was stoutly 
maintained. It is true that the principle of lay participation in 
the organization of church activities has been to a greater or less 
extent recognized. Especially should it be emphasized that the 
efforts of the Independents in the struggle for religious liberty in 
England made powerfully for political freedom, since church and 
state were so closely interwoven. And above all the recognition 
of equal rights for all religious bodies in this country has made 
possible a significant freedom of discussion and a virtual emancipa- 
tion of the individual from the necessary control of any church. 
For when no one religious body has the right to coerce, when 
citizenship does not depend on conformity, the possibility of 
absolute ecclesiastical control is limited to those who voluntarily 
submit to such control. Absolutism thus exists only on suffrance. 
However it may insist on the theory of underived authority, 
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it can enforce that authority only in so far as people elect to 
recognize it. 

Protestantism has thus made democracy possible. But has 
Protestantism realized the full meaning of democracy in the realm 
of religion ? 

The presupposition of thinking during the Middle Ages was 
that fundamental truths and laws must be derived from divine 
mandates. Protestantism denied the competency of the church to 
interpret infallibly the will of God; but original Protestantism 
made no revision of this fundamental principle of mediaeval think- 
ing. The discovery of truth was assumed to be identical with the 
ascertaining of what God had prescribed. That biblical teachings 
should be final in their dominion over men was asserted as stoutly 
by Protestantism as by Catholicism. No man has authority to 
impose his private interpretation of the Word of God on his fellows; 
but every man must accept the mandates of God as these are 
revealed in the teachings of the Bible. Luther was quite as 
vehement as were Catholic theologians in denouncing the dis- 
coveries of Copernicus, the reason in both cases being that the 
Copernican theory was not in accord with the pronouncements of 
Scripture. In spite of the many struggles of advancing thought 
and in spite of the many modifications of the literalistic theory 
of biblical authority, Protestant religious thinking still proceeds 
usually on the hypothesis that conformity to authoritatively 
prescribed teachings is imperative. Independent inquiry is dan- 
gerous, and dissent from scriptural doctrines is disloyalty to God. 

It is here that we find the significance of biblical criticism. 
Popularly, criticism is still widely regarded as an unwarranted 
refusal to submit to rightful authority. The “higher critic” is 
depicted as a religious anarchist, doing what is right in his own eyes, 
as the Israelites did before there was any king in Israel. Exactly as 
it is treason to refuse absolute allegiance to an unlimited monarch, 
so it is held to be religious treason to withhold complete assent to 
the dictates of the Bible. Now, criticism in the realm of biblical 
study means that the utterances of Scripture are subjected to the 
judgments of men, exactly as democracy in government means 
that the deeds of the ruler are to be judged by the citizens of the 
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country. It would be interesting to compare the attitude and the 
arguments of those who in the days of growing democracy shud- 
dered at the sacrilege of a denial of the divine rights of kings with 
the attitude of those who in Christendom are dismayed at any 
curtailment of the absolute authority of Scripture. But if freedom 
of criticism is essential to political democracy, is it any less essential 
to a religion which serves a democratic age ? 

The rights of criticism have today established themselves in 
certain realms in which the teachings of the Bible are pertinent. It 
is generally recognized that a geologist has the right to dissent 
from the doctrine of the earth’s origin and history as given in the 
first chapter of Genesis, and that historians have the right to correct 
the biblical accounts of the wars and the reigns of Israelitish kings 
in the light of evidence from Assyrian and Babylonian monuments. 
Yet even here there is a persistent attempt to maintain the con- 
ception of conformity to biblical teachings “properly interpreted.” 
Thus, even in the modification of actual beliefs, there is frequently 
preserved the attitude of unquestioning obedience to an authori- 
tative pronouncement. It is assumed that legitimate doctrines 
must be sanctioned by a revelation from above. Thus, even when 
a harmonization of science with Scripture takes place, it is accom- 
plished in such a way that the religious significance of honest 
examination of the facts is depreciated in comparison with the 
attitude of conformity to external authority. 

Now, the democratic conception of authority is vital rather than 
formal. The real leader in a democracy is the man who lives so 
completely in sympathy with the needs and the aspirations of his 
fellow-citizens that he voices their actual interests. The sovereign 
crowned by superhuman sanction represents the autocratic con- 
ception of authority. Democracy finds the embodiment of its 
ideal in Lincoln, whose greatness grew out of a sympathetic sharing 
of the life of the people. The entire machinery of democracy is 
devised to secure the vital identification of the lawmaker with 
the people for whom he is to legislate. This ideal is often crudely 
worked out, as when rigid insistence on local residence is a con- 
dition of election; but the intent is plain. Real authority must 
come from sharing the life of men, not from an alien commission. 
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The historical method of studying the Bible is of great sig- 
nificance from this point of view. As a result of this method the 
authors of the biblical books cease to be the somewhat mechanical 
mouthpieces of a superhuman oracle. They take their places in 
the life of humanity, gaining their greatness from the completeness 
with which they could interpret the struggles and aspirations which 
were taking place in society in their day. An Old Testament 
scholar has recently expressed this fact in the following suggestive 
words: 


The Hebrews were given no extraordinary or abnormal aids or advantages 
not within the reach of other men, then as now. God did not show favor 
toward them in any such way as to render them exempt from the temptations, 
weaknesses, failures, and sins that beset us all. Nor were they endued with 
power or grace that was not accessible to other men. Having the same 
opportunities and being possessed of the same faculties as other men, no more 
and no less, the Hebrew prophets and saints threw themselves heart and soul 
into the task of interpreting the world about them in terms of God. The Old 
Testament is the record of their success. 


_ The historical spirit of interpretation is imperative if the Bible 
is to be used for the building up of a democratic civilization. We 
cannot maintain one kind of authority in our political life and a 
totally different kind of authority in religious life unless we wish 
religion and democracy to be mutually distrustful. To insist 
on blind submission in religion is a spiritual preparation for blind 
submission to autocratic power in the state; it is fundamentally 
opposed to the ideals of democracy. If the church is to guide and 
inspire the new age, it must teach men to see God’s leading in the 
actual events of life rather than in mere formal proclamations of 
doctrine. 

That this involves a readjustment of religious sentiment is 
evident. It throws on the living generation a far larger responsi- 
bility for the discovery of ideals and aims than has previously been 
supposed. But everyone who has come to feel that intimate touch 
with the great figures of the Bible which comes from historical appre- 
ciation knows also the uplifting inspiration derived from compan- 
ionship with the rich religious life of these men. When once the 


J. M. Powis Smith, A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion, p. 155. 
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utterances of the Bible are read as interpretations of the struggle 
for faith and of the response of God in the aspirations of men, they 
may serve to inspire our struggles and to give us faith in a way 
directly significant for the religious guidance of democracy. The 
authority of the Bible thus is the authority of men who have shared 
completely with humanity the perplexities and the struggles which 
all must experience, and who are fitted to counsel and to help 
precisely because of their oneness with us rather than because of a 
unique possession of superhuman knowledge which sets them 
metaphysically apart from us. One of the supreme tasks of the 
church in a democratic age is to make universally accessible the 
historical interpretation of the Bible. That this means a revision 
of ideals of religious education is evident. But if democracy is 
to be religiously inspired, men must learn to seek the guidance of 
God in the events of their own life. If religious inquiry is always 
directed toward formal oracles, conceived as having a unique 
metaphysical origin, there is no adequate training of religious 
feeling for the presence of God in the very structure and progress 
of human living. 

2. The deriving of norms from future needs.—The democratic age 
in which we are to live needs prophetic and creative leadership. 
Few of us realize how completely this war will change our problems. 
Under the stress of military necessity England has abandoned 
traditions which seemed too sacred ever to be modified and has 
reconstructed the life of her people in radical ways. Keen-sighted 
observers had for years been calling attention to relics of feudalism 
in the industrial and social order; but not until the entire resources 
of the nation had to be co-ordinated for the common good did the 
future take precedence of the past. Democracy is often felt to 
be lacking in reverence for established ways. But such irreverence 
is only the negative expression of a great positive desire that the 
future shall be better than the past. Democracy is inevitably more 
interested in the possibilities of the future than in the sanctities 
of the past. 

This war has burned in upon our consciousness the fact that 
traditional conceptions of international relations are bankrupt. 
The utterances of President Wilson have made it clear that the 
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great issue before us is not any re-establishment of status quo ante, 
not any mere national aggrandizement, not any of the aims for 
which wars in the past have been waged, but a better kind of a 
world, in which nations may dwell together in peace. Never was 
there greater need for prophetic and creative idealism. If the 
world is to be made safe for democracy, men must acquire the habit 
of looking for the norms of action and of aspiration in the better 
future rather than in the disastrous past. 

Is the Christian church prepared to cultivate this kind of 
spiritual idealism ? 

Our inherited conceptions of duty are all in the opposite direc- 
tion. Catholicism denounces Modernism as the quintessence of 
all heresies, because the Modernist derives his standards from the 
possibilities of the future rather than from the mandates of the past. 
Catholicism and Protestantism alike have defined Christianity as 
something which was divinely prescribed in obligatory form at the 
beginning. If this definition be accepted, the supreme duty is 
to reproduce this authoritative model. Church polity must be 
precisely what is ordained in the New Testament. Baptism must 
be administered in its exact original form. Beliefs must be a 
repetition of what men in the first century believed. Industrial 
and social questions are to be met by studying religious precepts 
uttered in relation to a social and industrial order centuries old. 

It is true that the exigencies of modern life are making serious 
inroads into this conventional way of determining religious duty. 
Some twenty-five years ago in a certain city the advisability of 
introducing the Society of Christian Endeavor was discussed by the 
pastors. A paper was read which by painful collating of texts and 
much conjectural exegesis contended that such societies might 
be established because of scriptural sanction. Almost no one now 
would feel that such sanction is essential. The question must be 
decided by asking whether such a society will make for a better 
state of Christian living in the future. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association is making us more and more familiar with the method 
of seeking guidance from the exigencies of present and future 
conditions rather than by consulting the Scriptures after the manner 
of the scribes. 
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Yet, when all is said, it must be confessed that the presupposition 
of most Christian thinking is such as to support a conservative 
rather than a constructively progressive conception of the task of 
Christianity. Instinctively men seek guidance by asking what has 
been prescribed in the Bible, or approved by councils, or written 
in creeds, rather than by analyzing the problems of the present 
in the light of the task to be accomplished. To laud the “good 
old-time religion” is popularly considered a mark of greater insight 
than to suggest improvements. To declare that the faith of our 
fathers is good enough for us seems more devout than to ask 
whether the present generation has no more strenuous task than 
simply to conserve a spiritual inheritance. Ought we not rather 
to ask whether a vital faith can continue if each living generation 
shall assume no greater responsibility than that of holding to a 
faith once delivered? The impotence of a religion which simply 
reproduces the past is tragically revealed when, as often occurs, a 
father who knows nothing but inherited ideas is helplessly bewil- 
dered by the religious estrangement of his son, not knowing that 
the bigger world of the son demands a bigger faith than that which 
the father can supply. 

The extent to which the dead hand of the past is strangling the 
religious life of today should be more generally recognized. Con- 
formity is the pathway to favor in the church. The candidate for 
the ministry who can repeat shibboleths in his examination for 
ordination is surer of a hearty approval than is the man who 
professes a “new theology.” Many of the most enterprising and 
devoted men in our colleges deliberately turn away from the 
Christian ministry because they are convinced, rightly or wrongly, 
that there is no place in the church for the kind of free and inde- 
pendent thinking which they have learned to love and to employ 
constructively. The religious education of children still consists 
too largely in mastering precepts from a literature two thousand 
or more years old rather than in acquiring the capacity to face and 
to interpret the world of today. The mediaeval habit of thinking 
still persists in church circles, even when the honest attempt is 
made to face present problems. To be supremely concerned over 
a valid succession from the apostles reveals the type of mind which 
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is supremely concerned over dynasties. But in an age which is 
marked by the eager aspiration of men to create a better future in 
the state, in industry, in culture, in religion, the church which is 
primarily concerned with the maintenance of ancient orders and 
century-old formulas is missing the real spiritual issues. 

Indeed, a more sympathetic reading of the New Testament 
should furnish food for sober thought. If the apostle Paul, for 
the sake of a more vital religious life among the Gentiles, refused 
to make obligatory on them the rite of circumcision, although 
it was repeatedly commanded in his Bible and had all the sanction 
of centuries of usage, what would he say of a church which is more 
concerned with conformity to ancient customs than with the new 
demands of a new age? If Jesus considered the need of a living 
man more sacred than the scriptural law of the Sabbath, how would 
he judge a church which systematically subjects the thinking of 
living men to the compulsion of agreement with prescribed doc- 
trines? That there is here a sharp challenge to the church is 
evident to anyone who reads the signs of the times. 

3. The value of experiment.—The third question to which 
attention should be directed is closely related to the preceding. If 
the future is to condition our aims and standards, we must adopt 
the method of discovering the truth which makes possible advance 
in knowledge. This method is that of scientific experiment. 

The fundamental difference between the mediaeval world and 
the modern world is to be found here. If a mediaeval man wished 
to know about nature, he consulted Aristotle or reasoned from 
general philosophical hypotheses. The modern man learns by 
scientific observation and experiment. But experiment means the 
right to question and to test the adequacy of received explanations. 
An infallible system of doctrine could have no place for vital 
experimentation. 

Democracy, by its very nature, is a gigantic experiment. 
Instead of a dynasty with fixed succession of rulers, democracy puts 
its elected officers to the test of experience and reserves the right 
to choose a different governor if the present one proves incapable. 
Into our legislation is coming more and more of the spirit of experi- 
mentation. It is increasingly recognized that there are no rights 
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and privileges so sacrosanct that they may not be modified or set 
aside in order to construct a future better than the past has been. 
Democracy can exist only as there is freedom to conduct the great 
experiment of government in such a way as to make the best use 
of increasing human wisdom. Government must always be respon- 
sive to the vision of a possible better future, and must shape experi- 
mental laws so as to secure that better future. 

Now, freedom to experiment carries with it freedom to make 
mistakes and to learn from mistakes as well as from successes. 
It involves the right of dissent, the right of free speech, the right to 
say foolish things as well as wise things. There can be no a priori 
infallible authority to prevent error. Men must constantly learn 
by free discussion and by mutual criticism how to distinguish 
the bad from the good. It is true that democracy has not yet 
learned to realize that exact scientific research must be cultivated 
if experiments are to be consistently guided toward improvement, 
instead of constituting a chaos of individual efforts. Still, even 
with the mistakes which freedom of inquiry inevitably brings, the 
right to experiment is to be preferred to the compulsion of a sup- 
posedly infallible alien authority. 

Does the Christian church welcome experiments in belief and 
practice? Or does the church feel somewhat uncomfortable at 
the idea of nonconformity? The new world into which we are 
entering is certain to be a world in which experiment will have a 
large place. Can Christianity so interpret the significance of 
experimentation that this characteristic activity of modern life 
shall find itself reverently working in co-operation with religious 
impulses instead of compelled to endure ecclesiastical condem- 
nation? Who knows what is to be the exact nature of the new 
world in which democracy is to be made safe? Who knows just 
what kind of religious faith and what forms of worship and of 
activity will best give spiritual vitality to this world? To assume 
that the doctrines which gave inspiration to mediaeval life will 
without change be suited to a world in which scientific experiment 
and democratic mobility are dominant is to beg the entire question. 
We simply cannot find out what the task and the function of 
Christianity in the new age is to be without experiment. 
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What, for example, shall be the content of faith for China as 
that ancient civilization grows into a sympathetic organ of modern 
democracy? Shall the beliefs of the Chinese Christians be pre- 
scribed autocratically by Western ecclesiastical bodies? Or shall 
oriental Christians be encouraged to work out their own ways of 
expressing their faith? There are signs that the missionary enter- 
prise—the most stupendous experiment which the Christian church 
has undertaken—may introduce into our ways of thinking and 
acting a new spirit. If we shall come to see that it is essential to 
the vitality of religion in Japan or in China that freedom to think 
honestly and to construct doctrines congenial to the oriental mind 
be granted, it will be self-evident that the same freedom should 
be granted to Christians in our land. The broader spirit of sym- 
pathetic toleration may be the means of encouraging a type of 
Christianity flexible enough to meet the needs of the growing 
democratic world. 

Or, again, what should be the attitude of the church toward the 
science which is the means of discovering truth in the modern 
world? Catholicism attempts to keep scientific inquiry under the 
domination of the church in order that no dangerous innovations 
may be made. Protestantism, too, has dreaded and distrusted 
the inroads of a completely free science. But intelligent men have 
come to see that an a priori control of science by the church is sure 
to prevent the discovery of the truth. If only one of several 
hypotheses may be seriously considered, there is no way of determin- 
ing whether the others are actually inferior. One may be missing 
a better doctrine simply by holding to one which is conventionally 
approved. 

Is the church willing to recognize the desirability of scientific 
questioning in the realm of religion? Is it willing to put its doc- 
trines, its organization, its ritual, to the test of actual experiment 
and to make changes, if such shall be necessary? May a college 
student modify the doctrines which he has been taught so as to 
include the teachings of modern science? May a church determine 
by actual experiment whether baptism is essential to a Christian life, 
or whether it is desirable as a test of church membership? May a 
rural community avoid the criminal rivalry of our existing denomi- 
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national dogmatisms by the experiment of a community church, 
conforming to no conventional ecclesiastical model? To be sure, 
such experiments are constantly being made, but it is too often at 
the cost of forfeiting the fellowship of ecclesiastically regular 
churches. Shall it be said that those experiments in religion which 
are of the very essence of a growing democracy shall be frowned on 
and penalized by the church? Shall Christianity continue the 
unhappy habits of the past century, when she permitted scientific 
discoveries to be made only under determined protest, and thus 
discredited herself in the eyes of scientific men? Or shall the 
coming of the new era be a challenge to the church to honor the 
prophets while they are alive instead of building their tombs when 
they are dead ? 

4. The need of a new emphasis in religious faith Finally, the 
attitude which has been suggested in the foregoing discussion 
requires a new type of religious faith. Protestantism received 
from Luther the conception that ahsolute assurance is the mark of 
the highest type of religious life. To be absolutely sure in spite 
of all the seductions of men and all the devils of hell was funda- 
mental for Luther. Uncertainty there must not be. Experiment 
was out of the question. Waiting for the outcome of a process 
was not to be thought of. One must be certain from the first, 
and this certainty must rest on the acceptance of God’s word which 
abideth forever. 

We can see how this emphasis constituted at the time a necessary 
weapon against the power of the Catholic church. Absolute cer- 
tainty based on God’s word was a fitting rejoinder to the claims 
of the church to exercise jurisdiction over men. But it was easy 
to transfer this attitude from the assertion of freedom from ecclesias- 
tical tyranny to the affirmation of the entire system of faith and 
practice in Protestantism. It has been generally assumed that 
dogmatic certainty is synonymous with vital religious experience. 
To admit questioning or doubt into religious life has been regarded 
as a demoralizing practice. Nothing seems so terrible to many a 
conscientious Christian as to be “unsettled” in one’s belief. 
Thus honest questioning often incurs the burden of suspicion and 
distrust. 
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In an age which is to proceed with the great experiment which 
is before us, assurance of the Lutheran kind is impossible. We 
must have a faith which looks to the future for its justification, 
which can proceed tentatively, which can rejoice in partial glimpses 
of truth, seeing in these the promise of greater insight as men go on 
in the quest. To insist prematurely on dogmatic finalities would 
be to defeat the best outcome of human progress. Now this means 
that assurance is no longer the most important thing in religion. 
Indeed, the best thing which could happen to some self-complacent 
persons would be to be plunged into anxiety lest they may not be 
losing their souls while preserving their sense of assurance. It may 
be fairly asked whether a religion which exalts the feeling of absolute 
certainty that God is looking with approval may not be failing to 
appreciate the fundamental attitude of Christianity. Repentance 
is the pathway to genuine discipleship. The Pharisees brought. 
down upon themselves the fiery denunciations of Jesus because 
they were incapable of repentance. They were so sure of their 
acceptance with God that they were neglecting the duty of self- 
criticism. 

Is our religious faith such as to be willing to trust a cause to 
the outcome of moral criticism? Are we ready to exchange the 
absolutes of dogmatic certainty for the experiments conditioned 
by constant criticism? Is a religion which wants no risks to be 
preferred to a religion which is committed to ventures of faith in 
which the outcome is not absolutely certain? This is a funda- 
mental question which must be faced in our day. 

That there are marked modifications of the older dogmatic 
position is evident to all who observe the signs of the times. The 
word “‘infallible,’” which designates absolute certainty, is fast 
disappearing from our religious vocabulary. Increasingly men are 
learning to trust to the processes of inquiry and experiment. More 
and more are we finding that uncertainty may be the surest path- 
way to the truth. Formerly men felt that, unless they could be 
absolutely certain that the world came into existence precisely as 
it is said to have been created in Genesis, religious faith would be 
shattered. But in the past two generations we have come to be 
conscious of new ways of conceiving origins. No one knows now 
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exactly how the world came into being. But we are content to 
trust to the processes of criticism and to the natural growth of 
knowledge to bring us satisfactory explanations. There are better 
theories to be formulated in the future, and our present ignorance 
is thus a positive way of seeking for the best. 

What is true of the doctrine of creation is coming to be true in 
other realms of thought and practice. Uncertainty is felt to be, 
not a calamity, but rather an invitation to enter a better and a 
larger realm of knowledge. It makes revision possible. It delivers 
us from the necessity of living always subject to the restrictions of 
present conditions. It was uncertainty as to the finality of the 
pope’s authority which made possible the Protestant reformation. 
It was a desire for a better future which inspired the Methodist 
revival. It was doubt as to the correctness of the stern Calvinistic 
doctrine of unconditional election which led to the more Christlike 
conception of God, which today inspires us. 

It is here that the doctrine of evolution may play a positive 
part in the religion of democracy. This doctrine was dreaded 
because it destroyed the conception of a universe of finalities. 
There are no finished things. Everything is always in the process 
of growth or change. Accustomed as theology was to looking to 
divine origins for sanctions, it was bewildered by a way of viewing 
things which rendered origins obscure, if not contemptible. How 
could man have any dignity if he is descended from animals? 
How can the Bible be of any significance if it is the outgrowth of 
men’s thinking as they passed through striking changes of expe- 
rience and belief? So reasoned men who were thinking in terms 
of divine rights and who based moral values on supernatural 
origins. 

But as time passed, and as we had an opportunity to become 
more familiar with the real significance of the doctrine of evolution, 
we discovered that, instead of constituting a fatal obstacle to 
religious faith, it actually made possible a new kind of faith. Not 
the origin of a thing, but the result of its development is most 
significant. Not the chaotic movements of star dust, but the 
marvel of the universe, which is still in the process of development; 
not the beastlike habits of primitive man, but the glory of a Plato, 
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an Isaiah, a Shakespeare, or a Lincoln; not the rude sounds of 
tom-tom and the raucous shouts of savages, but the creative art 
of the modern symphony; not the superstitious animism of the cave 
man, but the majesty of the worship of the.God of the whole earth; 
these later developments rather than the crude beginnings furnish 
the ground of our faith. They are inspired by what things may 
develop into rather than by their origins. 

The faith of democracy must inevitably be a forward-looking 
faith. We are keenly conscious of defects in popular experiments; 
but we believe that defects can be corrected. The future is to be 
better than the present. Our children shall have a better country 
in which to live than the one in which we spend our life. Good and 
glorious as the past may be, that past can find its full meaning only 
in a greater future. 

If Christianity is to be an inspiring power in such a civilization, 
it too must develop a forward-looking faith. Instead of trying to 
reinstate primitive Christianity, it must learn to think of Chris- 
tianity as a religious movement always developing, always learning 
from the progress of history how better to interpret the providential 
guidance of God. Uplifting as was the early Christian belief that 
the Kingdom of God would come suddenly and quickly by a miracle, 
is there not something far more inspiring in the belief that God 
gives to his children large responsibility for bringing in the King- 
dom? Is not the story of the mediaeval attempt to evangelize 
all the world and to organize it under the dominion of the Christian 
church a fascinating tale of a growing faith with ever-expanding 
vision? When that faith became complacent, when the church 
was more concerned to conserve her own power and privilege than 
to advance with prophetic vision into the coming age, out of the 
mutterings of discontent and the various efforts to realize a free 
and vital faith came Martin Luther and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, shattering the dream of ecclesiastical control of civilization 
and releasing new power as laymen were summoned to find in their 
vocations the opportunity for Christian living. When, again, 
Protestantism became self-satisfied and was more concerned with 
orthodoxy of doctrine than with zeal for human welfare, Pietism 
and the Methodist revival awakened humble souls to a realization 
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of their dignity, and thus prepared the way for a religiously inspired 
democracy. And in our own day we have been witnessing move- 
ments which point to a new opportunity for Christianity if it can 
bring to expression faith in the religious meaning of progress. 
Many are the signs of a future full of hope. More and more are 
churches asking what is demanded by the future; less and less do 
mere precedent and slavish conformity dominate the efforts of 
Christian people and of Christian organizations. To secure a 
better religious life for the coming generation is increasingly felt 
to be more important than to conserve unchanged the religion of 
our fathers. Inquiring minds are invited freely to work out beliefs 
which will inspire life rather than to accept prescribed creeds. 
Divinity schools are reorganizing their courses by asking how best 
the needs of the coming generation may be met rather than by 
asking how students may be indoctrinated in the tenets of an 
unchangeable system. Sunday schools are revising religious 
education by asking what is demanded by the interests of living 
children rather than what is officially approved in the ancient 
creeds. Some of the best preaching of our day is vibrant with the 
prophetic note. The pathetic feature of the situation is that men 
who have been alienated from the church by its dogmatism in the 
past are generally unaware that a new spirit is growing in the 
church, and that honest inquirers may now find a welcome and a 
place for service where formerly they would have been distrusted. 

The present war is bringing the old order to an end in the 
political world. The church is better prepared inwardly than it 
knows to renounce its alliance with defeated autocracy. If the 
present crisis shall stimulate Christian leaders to think in terms of 
the coming age, the church will be enabled to furnish that without 
which the future would be indeed dark—a religious interpretation 
of the democratic movement which shall make dominant the forces 
of spiritual life, and thus deliver the world from the tragedy of 
depending on brute power. 
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The purpose of the present paper is a general survey of the 
extent of the influence of Hellenism on St. Paul. The material 
was originally delivered as a lecture, and the lecture form has been 
retained. 


The most important division of Paulinism that appears to be 
quite inexplicable from Jewish premises may for the lack of a 
better title be called the “redemption doctrine.” Briefly stated, 
it is this: The world and all men in it, Jews and Gentiles alike, 
are in their natural state under the domination of imperfect heav- 
enly beings, from whose power, however, Christians are delivered 
by Christ. 

As the discovery of this system in the epistles is of comparatively 
recent date, an investigation of it in some detail may be found 
profitable. Its key is in the word orotxeia, which St. Paul uses 
four times, in Gal. 4:3, 9, and Col. 2:8, 20, the other occurrences 
of the term in the New Testament being Heb. 5:12, where it can 
mean only “first principles,” and in II Pet. 3:10, 12, where it may 
be translated “elementary substances,” although the exact force 
in this last passage is dubious. For the Pauline passages nearly 
all older commentaries and not a few of the more recent adopt the 
meaning in Hebrews, and, at first sight, this sense appears to give 
a very satisfactory translation. So, for instance, in Gal. 4:3, “we 
Jews, when we were children, were held in bondage under elemen- 
tary instruction fit for children, which belongs to this world,” a 
rendition that seems quite appropriate, especially in view of the 
figure of the Law as our “disciplinary guardian” (xasdaywyés) in 
3:24. But when we attempt to read this force of crotxeia into the 
next paragraph of Galatians (4:8-11) our difficulties begin. 
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In 4:8-11 the readers are addressed as Gentiles who in time 
past have not known God. Quite recently they had begun to 
“observe days and months and seasons and years,” to the great 
vexation of St. Paul, who asks them, “How do you turn back again 
to the weak and beggarly crotxeia, to which you are willing to be 
in bondage all over again?” ‘The verb émuorpépere and the 
repeated wa\w, emphasized at its second occurrence with dvwfev, 
leave no doubt that St. Paul construes this “observance”’ of theirs 
as a relapse into their former heathenism, so that the service of 
the crotxeia was to him a part of that heathenism. Consequently 
orotxeta cannot mean “first principles,” for the former worship 
in which the readers had “not known God” was positive irreligion, 
not an elementary form of true religion. 

The real meaning of the noun in vs. g is given from the obvious 
parallel with vs. 8; “the poor and beggarly crotxeia which you 
wish to serve again” is a direct resumption of ‘‘you used to serve 
those who by nature are not gods” (rots dive: yu ovow Oeois). 
That is, the Stoicheia are the former deities of the Galatians. 

The name, to be sure, is rare for Hellenistic deities, and this is 
probably the reason why the meaning of the passage was so long 
undiscovered; but direct evidence of the use of the word in such 
an application exists. We find, for example, an exact parallel to 
St. Paul in Philo: 


Can we compare (with the monotheists) those who reverence the oro.yeia 
earth, water, air, and fire? to which different nations have given different 
names, calling fire Hephaestus ["H@acros], I presume because of its kindling, 
[€ayus], and the air Hera ["Hpa], because of its being raised up [aiperOai]... . . 
But these names are the invention of sophists; but the elements [oroxéa] are 
inanimate matter..... But what shall we say of those men who worship 
the perfect things made of them, the sun, the moon, and the other stars, 
whether planetary or fixed, or the whole heaven or the universal world ?* 


The crotxeta here are, properly speaking, the four “elements,” 
earth, air, fire, and water, but these are not in themselves direct 
objects of worship; they are associated with various deities (includ- 
ing members of the old Olympic pantheon) who are supposed to be 
connected with them in some way, perhaps to hold them in control. 


t De vit. contempl. 1; cf. De dec. xii. 53. 
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And closely related to this worship of the orocxeia, though in a more 
refined form, is worship of the heavenly bodies. Philo’s passage 
puts us on familiar ground; he is describing the Hellenistic religious 
phenomena that we sum up under the general title “astral wor- 
ship.” To quote from Cumont: 


Beneath the lowest sphere, that of the moon, the zones of the elements 
are placed in tiers: the zones of fire, air, water, and earth. To these four 
principles, as well as to the constellations, the Greeks gave the name of orotxéia, 
and the Chaldeans already worshipped the one as well as the other. The 
influence of Oriental religions, like that of Stoic cosmology, spread through 
the West the worship of these four bodies, believed to be elements, whose 
infinite variety of combinations gave rise to all perceptible phenomena. .. . . 
By the end of the pagan period the divinity of these practical agents was a 
religious principle, accepted by all heathendom.' 


To be sure, worship of the crotxe?a was not astral worship in the 
strict sense: 


There is, however, an essential difference between the powers of this 
sublunary world—elements and demons—and the stars. The former are 
subject to the activity of the latter, their various manifestations are caused 
by the combined influence of the heavenly bodies; to the latter alone belong 
constancy and regularity; they alone serve for the purposes of scientific 
divination.? 





This distinction corresponds to that made by Philo, but it naturally 
would not have been made with any too great rigorism in the 
popular mind, particularly as in Greek oro:xeta meant “constella- 
tions” as well as “‘elements,” and no justification need be offered 
for the inclusion of orotxeta worship in astral worship. 

Now the astral worship of the Hellenistic period is a subject 
on which our information is satisfactorily complete. It is best 
presented in English in the work of Cumont just cited, but every 
treatise on Hellenistic religion discusses the topic more or less fully. 
Like the other beliefs of the period, the astral cults are disorderly 
syncretisms, but they all possess certain common features. Funda- 
mental in all is the conception that the heavenly bodies are deities 
which have a direct and controlling influence over human affairs, 


t Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans, 1912, p. 121. 
2 Ibid. 
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a statement that is only a roundabout way of saying that they all 
presume a belief in astrology. The extent of this belief during the 
period under discussion needs no description, and its results on 
the practical outlook on life were far-reaching. By the stars all 
human events were irresistibly fixed in advance, so that the fate 
of every human being was determined down to its smallest details 
by an unchangeable destiny (4véyxn, potpa, eiuapyévn). Men’s 
attitude toward this destiny varied. The philosopher usually 
accepted it and sought a stoic refuge in a retreat into the impreg- 
nable fortress of his own personality. Other men held that the 
deities were not totally beyond human sympathy or power and that 
they could be propitiated or even controlled; this tenet found its 
expression largely in magical performances which, as remedies for 
stellar fatalism, proved morally worse than the disease. Still other 
men undertook to appeal from the stars to the deities above them— 
deities not commonly known and difficult of access, but of a might 
great enough to snatch their devotee from the malign power of the 
planets. So Apuleius tells us‘ that, after initiation into the Isis 
mystery, the mystes is delivered from the power of “blind Fortune” 
into the “guardianship of a Fortune who can see and who even 
illuminates the other deities with the splendor of her light.” 
“Calamity has no power over those whose lives the majesty of 
our goddess has claimed for her own service.” 

Gal. 4:8—-10 now offers no difficulty. “But in time past, when 
you did not know God, you were in slavery to beings who were 
not truly gods. But now that you have come to know God—or, 
to speak more correctly, now that God has come to notice you— 
how does it happen that you are turning back again to those poor 
and beggarly astral deities? You behave as if you wish to be 
enslaved to them all over again; what other meaning can be 
ascribed to your observance of days and weeks and months and 
years? These divisions of time are precisely what the astral 
beings determine!” This is perfectly clear and would have been 
entirely obvious to the Galatians. 

The only detail in this sentence calling for further explanation 
is the play on the word “know.” ‘You have come to know God” 

® Metamorph. xi. 15. 
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is the conventional Hellenistic phrase to describe initiation into 
an esoteric religious system, but St. Paul, after using it, substitutes 
“rather you have been known by God,” where the verb is employed 
in the strict Old Testament sense of “regard with favor,”’ “choose 
out” (Ps. 1:6; 144:3; Amos 3:2, etc.). 

Now it is in no way remarkable that St. Paul should believe 
that the stars were deities which the Gentiles worshiped, because, 
if for no other reason, this belief is set forth categorically in the 
Old Testament: “Lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, when 
thou seest the sun and the moon and the stars, even all the host of 
heaven, thou be drawn away and worship them, and serve them, 
which Yahweh thy God hath allotted unto all the peoples under 
the whole heaven” (Deut. 4:19; cf. 17:3; 29:26; Jer. 8:2, etc.; 
Acts 7:42 f.). And it was quite in the order of things that St. Paul 
should remind his readers of their release from slavery to their 
former deities; any Jew of the period might have used exactly the 
same words. The remarkable feature of St. Paul’s teaching appears 
when we apply the results of our study of Gal. 4:8-10 to Gal. 
4:2-5, as we are bound to do (for we certainly have no right to 
translate the two occurrences of grotxeta in vss. 2 and g by different 
words). As ¢rovxeta means “elemental spirits,” “astral deities,” 
in vs. 9, it must have the same meaning in vs. 2, and the necessity 
of such a translation in vs. 2 appears from another consideration. 
Notwithstanding the opinion of the great commentators of the 
past, the Law to St. Paul did not represent “elementary principles,” 
but “temporary principles,” if not “wrong principles.” A con- 
trast with the use in Heb. 6:1 will make this clear. Under crovxeta 
the writer of Hebrews classifies repentance, belief in God, baptism, 
etc.—matters that really and necessarily belong to the earliest 
stages of the instruction in Christianity, matters which may be 
reviewed and restudied from time to time by those of greater 
maturity. But in St. Paul’s system the Law plays no such part. 
St. Paul no doubt used the Old Testament prophecies as part of 
his apologetic to Gentiles as well as to Jews (Rom. 1:2), but he 
certainly did not give his converts instruction in the Law as the 
first step in their Christian instruction. The Law to him had had 
some not very precisely defined function in the religious history 
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of the world, but this function, whatever it had been, was now 
completed; the new salvation, far from being an elaboration of the 
Law, was something entirely different. 

Returning now to Gal. 4:1-3, we have the following as its 
translation: “‘But I say, as long as the heir is a minor, he differs 
in no way from a slave, even though he is owner of the whole 
estate, but he is under the control of guardians and adminis- 
trators, until the day of his majority. Just so we, when we 
were minors, were kept under the control of the astral deities 
of this world.” Again, the sense is perfectly clear when we 
once realize the extraordinary equation that St. Paul has set up. 
He has identified in some sense Jewish legalism with Gentile 
heathendom; both to him are a worship of the same astral 
deities. 

We can trace some of the steps by which he must have reached 
this conclusion. The Jews believed that God governed the world 
through his angels and associated or identified all the heavenly 
bodies with some of these angels. The Old Testament (w.s.) 
taught that these heavenly bodies, “‘the host of heaven,” were the 
objects of gentile worship. The Old Testament also, though in a 
different series of passages (I Kings 22:19; Neh. 9:6, etc.), used 
the same title, “‘the host of heaven,” for the angels. And finally 
the Jewish Haggadah, which St. Paul unquestioningly believed, 
taught that the Law was given by angels, by the “host of heaven.” 
Here were all the elements needed for St. Paul’s conclusion, and 
all he had to do was to combine them. The heat of polemic 
doubtless supplied the motive for this combination, which could 
never have occurred to any orthodox Jew; the angels in Jewish 
thought were little more than animated automata, passive ex- 
ecutors of God’s will, incapable of disobeying him. But in St. 
Paul’s teaching they acquired vivid personalities of their own and 
became beings acting independently of God’s control—a concept 
for which there are a few, but only a very few, precedents in the 
Jewish sources (Enoch 89:59-65; Jubilees 6:23). Possibly such 
a belief may have been more prominent in the Judaism known to 
St. Paul, but the full conclusion drawn from it could never have 
existed in Judaism of any sort. 
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For the result of St. Paul’s combination is the doctrine that the 
Law was not given by God at all, but was the work of the astral 
deities; this is the meaning of the sentence “the Law was given 
by angels” in Gal. 3:19. St. Paul goes on to prove that this is so; 
“it was ordained through angels by the hand of a mediator. Now 
a mediator is not of one, but God is one” (vs. 20). The passage 
was a famous crux of the older exegesis, which generally para- 
phrased it in some such fashion as this: “The Law was a contract 
between two parties, God and man, and for a contract a mediator 
was required. But when God gives a promise, as in the New 
Covenant, he speaks for himself alone and so needs no mediator.” 
That this paraphrase is satisfactory no one will maintain, especially 
as the necessity for a mediator in every contract is far from obvious, 
but it seemed to be the best sense that could be made of the passage. 
The difficulty lay in the fact that the older exegesis was on the 
wrong track in taking d:arayels dua GyyéAwy as a mere passing 
allusion, while it is really the chief element in the sentence. The 
meaning is: ‘‘The Law was ordained by angels, and they, being 
many, were obliged to use a mediator, for they could not all speak 
at once. One person does not need a mediator, as he can transact 
his affairs directly. And God is One. Therefore the use of a 
mediator proves that the Law did not come from God.” This is 
entirely plain. The rest of the context of the passage confirms 
this interpretation. God had made a covenant with Abraham and 
nothing can change God’s decree; God himself will not alter it 
(vss. 15-18). ‘“‘What then of the Law?” It was not God’s 
work, but He allowed the deities of this world to inflict it on the 
Jews for disciplinary purposes, much as God in Enoch 89:59-65 
commits his rule for a season to certain shepherds, who prove 
unworthy of their trust (90:25). 

This doctrine of the Law is evidently an “overlay” on St. 
Paul’s earlier theology, as appears from the difficulty he has in 
reconciling this origin of the Pentateuch with its inherently good 
character. “Is the Law against the promises of God? God 
forbid, for if a law could have been given that would make alive, 
this would have been that law!” Its framers, then, must be 
supposed to have been beings of exceedingly keen moral insight, 
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erring only in supposing that flesh and blood are capable of sus- 
taining so heavy a burden. This would be comprehensible enough, 
but we are then brought into the difficulty of understanding how 
such beings could be classed by St. Paul as the deities of the Gentiles 
in 4:8-10. And when we leave Galatians and turn to Romans 
the difficulty becomes still more acute, for in the latter epistle 
St. Paul speaks of the Law in the full Jewish terminology as the 
“Law of God” (7:22, 25). In fact, there seems to be no way of 
reconciling these discrepancies any more than there seems to be 
any way of reconciling many discrepancies in other Jewish works 
of the period; they are due to approaching the same subject from 
distinct and irreconcilable starting-points. It used to be thought 
the duty of the exegete to force such divergencies into some kind 
of agreement, but if we so construe our task we shall never under- 
stand St. Paul. 

We now have the preparation needful for the explanation of 
St. Paul’s treatment of Christ’s death in connection with this 
Stoicheia theology. ‘‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the 
Law by becoming a curse for us” (Gal. 3:13). We need not recall 
the part that this verse has played in certain theologies, which 
taught that it was inherently necessary that God should curse 
someone before he could forgive anyone. The fundamental fal- 
lacy in such an interpretation is that St. Paul is not talking about 
a curse from God at all; he is talking about a curse from the Stoi- 
cheia. These beings attached a curse to crucifixion, and when 
Christ was crucified they hurled it at his head. The cross was a 
test between his power and theirs, and from it he emerged victorious, 
so breaking their power completely. Or, as St. Paul states the 
doctrine more fully in Colossians (2:14 f.), when on the cross Christ 
held up the Law to men’s derision as repealed and impotent, at the 
same time by his cross he stripped the principalities and powers, 
leading them in the triumphal procession of a conqueror, making a 
public show of them. 

Colossians, chap. 2, in fact, simply repeats the teaching of 
Galatians. The readers are warned against following teaching 
“according to the Stoicheia of this world” (vs. 8), such as the 
observances of “‘a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath day” 
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(vs. 16; “meat and drink” are added here as the elements in such 
a “following”’), with a specific mention of “the worship of the 
angels” (vs. 17). With an allusion to his doctrine of the mystical 
union, he tells his readers that ‘they have died with Christ and 
so have become free from the control of the Stoicheia’’ (vs. 20), 
and so need not be subject to ordinances as though still “living in 
the world.” An important further contribution to this doctrine 
is given in I Corinthians. In that epistle we read (2:7 f.): “We 
speak a wisdom of God which is the revelation of a mystery, God’s 
hidden wisdom . . . . which none of the rulers of this world knew; 
for if they had known it, they would not have crucified the Lord 
of glory.” In these “rulers of this world” the older commentaries 
saw, not unnaturally, the authorities who were directly concerned 
in the crucifixion, but this interpretation appears to be quite out 
of the question. The passage forms part of a rather elaborate 
argument (I Cor. 1:17—4:21), in which St. Paul decries the 
enthusiasm for “knowledge” that was so in vogue among the 
Corinthian Christians. In opposition to this he sets up the “word 
of the cross,’ which was the wisdom and power of God, but which 
all the wisdom of this world, even that of the rulers of this world, 
had failed to discover. These “rulers” consequently represent 
the highest embodiment of non-divine wisdom, something that 
no one would have dreamed of looking for among the Jewish high 
priests and Roman procurators; if St. Paul had wished a supreme 
human antithesis for his exaltation of heavenly codia, he might 
have found it in the philosophers of Athens or the scribes of Jeru- 
salem (cf. 1:20), but he certainly would not have thought of 
finding it in Caiaphas or Pontius Pilate. Moreover, the description 
of these rulers as “being done away” (xarapyotpevor) in vs. 6 is 
inapplicable to earthly authorities; the “rulers” that St. Paul is 
discussing are the celestial beings who control the events of this 
present world, the astral deities, the Stoicheia. Their initiative 
in the crucifixion, which is stated explicitly in the present passage, 
is obviously presupposed in Col. 2:14 f. and Gal. 3:13. 

Before proceeding in our study of St. Paul’s references to them, 
it will be profitable at this point to ask the following question: 
How would a Greek have understood the passages that have just 
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been discussed? There can, I think, be no doubt as to the answer. 
To a Greek these passages would contain a unified system of 
doctrine. The world was under the control of astral deities who 
had completely enslaved all men. From heaven there descended 
a Redeemer whom the deities attacked and slew. But in slaying 
him they worked their own overthrow, for he was immediately 
restored to a new and heavenly life. And he stripped them of their 
power, so that men who now adopt his worship are freed completely 
from the control of their destiny. Here is the complete conven- 
tional program of a Hellenistic mystery-religion. 

A study of Colossians proves, in fact, that certain converts had 
construed Christianity in precisely these terms. And they had 
even gone a step farther and attempted to combine it with other 
mystery-religions, as was the custom of the times. The deities of 
the Hellenistic world were by no means jealous gods, and it was a 
common practice for their worshipers to have themselves initiated 
into many mystery-religions, so as to have their salvation guar- 
anteed as thoroughly as possible. And it was natural to regard 
Christianity as only one more of the oriental cults that were pursu- 
ing a propaganda in the Roman Empire, and to think of “Christus” 
as the latest addition to the oriental mystery-pantheon, alongside 
Osiris, Attis, Adonis, and soon. For the full results of this reason- 
ing we have to look to the second-century gnostic systems. But 
the logic on which these systems rested had existed, probably, from 
the very beginning of gentile Christianity. It is doubtless not too 
much to say that, when Christianity had made its first three 
gentile converts, the first Christian “Gnostic” was among them. 

Now, in writing to Colossae, St. Paul does not tell his readers 
that their whole idea of religion is mistaken, that they are wrong 
in thinking that the astral deities exist and have an influence on 
them. On the contrary, he admits that there is very much that is 
true in their belief. And he limits his corrections to a single thesis: 
Christ is immeasurable and incomparably superior to these deities. 
He created them, he has subjected them to himself, and, in con- 
sequence, the Christian can and should ignore them and their 
cults altogether. In other words, St. Paul is quite satisfied to have 
Christianity treated as a mystery-religion, provided it be treated 
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as the only true mystery-religion, as a mystery-religion so perfectly 
divine that it cannot enter into a syncretism with any other cult. 

Indeed, when St. Paul wrote Colossians, he evidently was at 
some pains to use mystery-terminology. In 1:13 the readers are 
told that God “‘has delivered us from the power of darkness and has 
transferred us into the kingdom of his beloved Son.” In order to 
conform to the mystery concepts the eschatological “Kingdom” has 
here been made a strictly present quantity, the only unambiguous 
instance of such a use in St. Paul (Rom. 14:17 and I Cor. 4:20 are 
different). In vs. 19 we meet the technical gnostic term r\jpwya, 
whose meaning St. Paul evidently supposes known; it is an inver- 
sion of correct method to argue that the gnostic use of this word is 
due to a perversion of St. Paul’s sense. The astral deities together 
made up the “Pleroma,” to which the Colossians had looked for 
salvation; St. Paul replies that God is the true Pleroma and it has 
been his good pleasure to dwell “bodily in Christ” (cf. 2:9 f.). In 
vs. 19 we read that God through Christ “‘had been well pleased to 
reconcile all things to Christ, making peace through the blood of 
his cross, to reconcile all things through Christ, whether earthly 
things or heavenly.” The verse is obscure in its reference to 
‘heavenly things,”’ but the sense seems to be that the astral deities 
had been brought into an unwilling obedience. The epistle then 
passes into more Jewish terminology (but cf. 1:26; 2:24) until 
2:8—3:3 is reached, a thoroughly Hellenistic passage that has 
already claimed our attention. But we may note the emphasis 
laid on baptism as an initiation-rite and the definite allusion to 
Hellenistic religious ceremonies in the words @ édpaxev éuBareiwv 
(vs. 18), “entering into a cult by means of a spectacle.” This 
last phrase is deprecatory of the established religions, but the 
others cited are obviously designed to describe Christianity by 
means of their terms. 

St. Paul could not have written with such ease on so technical 
a subject if the matter had not long been perfectly familiar to him, 
and we are surely justified in asserting that he must have been 
thoroughly accustomed to presenting Christianity in just such 
terms. Nothing else was to be expected from the custom of the 
times. Judaism had done its best to make itself acceptable to 
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Gentiles by speaking to them in their own terms. The Alexandrian 
propaganda of Wisdom and Philo was carried on naturally in 
Christianity by Apollos and the author of Hebrews. And nothing 
else was to be expected from St. Paul’s own personality. He had 
never learned to think of a religion as a closed system of philosoph- 
ical dogma; the Pharisees agreed in practice, but never thought 
unity of doctrine needful. As a Christian St. Paul was perfectly 
indifferent to differences of religious outlook if only the very central 
matters were not touched. When certain of the Corinthians 
introduced baptism for the dead (I Cor. 15:29), he not only let 
the practice go on undisturbed, but even used it as part of his 
argument for the resurrection. It is most unlikely that St. Peter, 
the Galilean fisherman, and Apollos, the Alexandrian scholar, had 
any too many ideas in common, but St. Paul simply exhorts their 
respective followers to live peaceably together and refuses to take 
sides in their controversies (1:10-12). As long as Apollos’ Alex- 
andrianism is not exalted as the only intelligent form of Christianity, 
he is delighted that it is taught (1: 4-7), and he is on excellent per- 
sonal terms with Apollos (3:6; 4:6; 16:12). Yet in the same 
epistle he advises the Christian Jews to continue their Jewish 
customs (7:18). Examples of rabbinical dialectic occur almost 
everywhere in his epistles, but on occasion he is equally capable of 
using Alexandrian allegory (Gal. 4:21-31). When he says, “I 
am become all things to all men,” more is implied than that he had 
learned to live like a Gentile in order to gain the Gentiles; whether 
he was conscious of it or not, he had learned to think, argue, and 
preach in gentile terms, even when these terms related to basic 
problems in religion. 

And I do not think that we have any right to doubt that St. 
Paul believed in his Hellenistic terms as sincerely as did Philo 
in his. Professional rhetoricians could have been found who would 
take pleasure in producing elaborate arguments from insincere 
premises, but St. Paul was not the type of man to attempt such 
a rhetorical tour de force. Just as Philo thought that there was no 
difficulty in finding all sorts of points of contact between Moses 
and Plato, so St. Paul would have been unconscious that the Greek 
doctrine of Stoicheia and the Jewish doctrine of angels were really 
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different. Indeed, identifying these two doctrines was particularly 
easy, for practically every separate element in the former had its 
parallel in the latter; it was only the combinations of these elements 
that made the difference. 

Unfortunately, we have no data to determine how and when 
St. Paul began this Hellenistic interpretation of Christianity. 
Probably his development had reached this stage well before the 
beginning of his “epistolary” period; if many contemporary 
scholars are right in holding that Galatians is the earliest of the 
extant epistles, this supposition is made a certainty. His pre- 
conversion days, however, are excluded, for, as has been said, the 
combinations that made him a Hellenist are just the combinations 
that would have been impossible for a Jew (this naturally does not 
preclude for that time a knowledge of what Gentiles believed). 
And in his Christian career it cannot be supposed that he set out 
deliberately to copy, let us say, the Isis cult, and I cannot even 
agree with Reitzenstein when that distinguished scholar asserts™ 
that St. Paul’s Hellenistic knowledge came through literary chan- 
nels; the picture of the apostle sitting down to study any of the 
sources of the Corpus hermeticum is one that my imagination 
cannot compass. Such suppositions are quite needless; the con- 
ceptions were everywhere, and from the moment that St. Paul 
began serious gentile work he must have been in contact with them 
at every turn. Many of the initiates into the cults were men in 
intense moral earnest, and many of the converts to Christianity 
were undoubtedly men who previously had sought moral peace in 
other oriental religions. Such men could not fail to interpret their 
experiences in the new religion in terms of their former categories; 
what, for instance, had been the former religion of Titus, and how 
did he interpret his conversion when he narrated it to St. Paul? 
And most converts became more or less professional missionaries 
in their turn; in what terms did they preach Christianity to their 
former coreligionists? With such men and their preaching St. 
Paul was very familiar, and no further explanation need be sought 
for the manner of his own initiation into the meaning and apologetic 
value of the language they used. 


* Die hellenistischen M ysterienreligionen, 1910, pp. 59, 210. 
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Certain scholars have gone much farther than this, maintaining 
that St. Paul’s theology is fundamentally Hellenistic, but this thesis 
is not tenable. The comparative absence of Hellenistic argument 
from Romans should alone be sufficient proof to the contrary. 
Moreover, despite St. Paul’s frequent correct use of Hellenistic 
terms, they show a constant tendency in his hands to revert to 
Jewish type—so much so that until fairly recent days commentators 
thought that all his references could be explained from Jewish 
antecedents. The Stoicheia, for instance, frequently become little 
more than the demons of conventional Judaism. In Col. 1:13 
St. Paul describes their realm as “the power of darkness,” and in 
I Corinthians, in the language of pure apocalyptic, he tells how 
they are being “done away” (2:6), how Christ at the end shall 
“bring to nought” every “rule and principality and power” 
(15:24), how the Christians themselves at the Parousia shall 
“judge angels” (6:3). “On account of the angels” the women 
at divine service are warned to have an éfovgia on their heads; 
the verse is obscure, but Dibelius' seems to have approximated the 
sense by translating étovcia by “protection.” That is, when in 
prayer or prophecy the members of the congregation are in some 
sort penetrating the higher world, the women must take special 
precautions. The obvious reference is to the angels of old who 
were seduced by the fairness of the daughters of men (Gen. 6:2; 
one of the most popular of Jewish legends, Enoch, chapters 6 ff., 
etc.). Most of the sources find the origin of demons in this fall 
of the angels; cf., especially, Test. Reub. 5:5 f.: “Command your 
wives and your daughters that they adorn not their heads and 
faces. .... For thus they allured the watchers who were before 
the flood..... And the women... . gave birth to giants.” 
Again, in Colossians (cf. Eph. 6:21) the “Stoicheia of the world” 
in 2:20 seem paralleled by the list of vices (fornication, unclean- 
ness, passion,” etc.) “of the world” in 3:5—so closely so, in fact, 
that the only step needed to convert the Stoicheia theology into 
a genuine demonology is to consider Satan, “the god of this world” 
(II Cor. 4:4), as the chief of the astral deities. But St. Paul never 
makes this last combination; in his epistles the Stoicheia and 

1 Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus, 1909, pp. 13-23. 
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Satan never appear at the same time, so that the fusing of the 
Hellenistic and Jewish systems is incomplete. 

And it is incomplete also as regards the beings of the opposite 
moral extreme, that of righteousness. As has already been said, 
St. Paul thinks of the Stoicheia as having produced nothing less 
perfect than the Law of Moses. And he forgets himself frequently 
and speaks of “‘angels” who are only the righteous agents of God 
(I Cor. 13:1; 11:14; Gal. 1:8, etc.). In consequence St. Paul’s 
heavenly inhabitants have not the clear form of the Hellenistic 
astral deities; they are in a state of unstable equilibrium as a sort 
of tertium quid between the angels and the demons of Judaism, 
approaching one class or the other according to the context. 
Evidently they have been superimposed upon a system already 
formulated. Hence to make the Stoicheia basic for St. Paul is 
simply perverse. 

On the other hand, it is our duty to determine the extent of 
St. Paul’s further accommodation of Christianity to such ideas and 
the amount of their reaction on his “normal” theology. And the 
topic most directly connected with the contents of the preceding 
paragraphs is the place occupied by baptism in the “mystery” 
presentation of Christianity. Fortunately our information regard- 
ing the initiation-rites of the mysteries is fairly full, the most 
elaborate account being that of Apuleius in Book xi of the Meta- 
mor phoses. 

The essence of the ceremony is explained to be “the symbol 
of a voluntary death” (ad instar voluntariae mortis), its ministers 
being aged men who by the providence of Isis “had been in a 
manner born again” (quodam modo renati) and placed once more 
on the course of a new life (chap. 21). In accord with this explana- 
tion Lucius tells: “‘I penetrated to the boundaries of death, I trod 
the thresholds of Proserpine, and after being borne through all the 
elements I returned to earth..... I came into the presence of 
the gods above and the gods below, and did them reverence close 
at hand.” And on the next day, arrayed as a statue of the gods 
(duodecim sacratus stolis), he was exposed to the admiration of the 
multitude, standing motionless, on a pedestal placed directly in 
front of the statue of Isis. The significance of the ceremony is 
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quite clear. The Isis cult centered around the belief that in the 
remote past Osiris had been slain and had lived again in an immortal 
state. And so the initiate, by repeating the experiences of the 
god, had in some way become identified with him. “As truly as 
Osiris lives, the initiate shall live; as truly as Osiris is not dead, 
shall he not die; as truly as Osiris is not annihilated, shall he not be 
annihilated” (CIL, III, 1090). The parallels with St. Paul’s 
teaching are obvious, and we are bound to ask whether they do not 
give us the key to certain of St. Paul’s characteristic phrases. It 
is always possible to explain them directly from St. Paul’s personal 
religious experience, but influence of the mystery-religions certainly 
opens an easier way. His doctrine of baptism, for instance, draws 
its concept of cleansing from Judaism and its doctrine of mystical 
union directly from Christian experience. But from what source 
does St. Paul draw the conception of baptism as a burial connected 
with the death of Christ? The most natural answer is that this 
element was contributed by the mystery-religions, and this answer 
seems all the more indicated because ‘‘baptism into the death of 
Christ” is not a necessary part of St. Paul’s argument in Rom. 
6:3-7; it would have been enough if he had said “baptized into 
the exalted Christ and so removed from the glamour of this world.” 
Again, we meet with an “‘overlay” on a system formulated apart 
from it. There is some evidence that the conception of proselyte 
baptism as burial had a foothold in Judaism before St. Paul’s day;? 
if so, his adoption of the concept is still more fully explained. But, 
even in this case, the dependence on Hellenism is merely pushed 
back one stage farther, for such a doctrine has no true antecedents 
in the Old Testament. And, in any case, the form in which St. Paul 
presents it is not Jewish. The belief that an initiation-rite repeats 
in the believer the experiences of the Redeemer (whether or not 
Christ is called a “Savior God” is irrelevant) has no stand- 
ing at all in Judaism, but is a commonplace in the Hellenistic 
systems. 

Similarly, certain of St. Paul’s more general statements about 
union with Christ’s death may be explained from the influence of 
Hellenistic terminology. And this fact naturally suggests the 

tJ. Weiss, Das Urchristenthum, 1914, p. 125. 
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question: Did any of the Hellenistic teaching regarding the death 
of a deity influence St. Paul’s doctrine of the atonement? This 
question is probably to be answered with a categorical negative. 
Of course, to be sure, in the wild confusion of cults and philosophies 
that made up Hellenistic syncretism it is never very safe to say 
that any given tenet did mot exist somewhere. But, as far as I am 
aware, the mystery-religions never placed positive value on the 
death of their deities. Adonis, Attis, Osiris, and the rest had 
died, but their devotees regarded these deaths as misfortunes 
simply, misfortunes that formed no part of a divine plan of salva- 
tion, misfortunes that were bewailed elaborately in the ritual. 
And nothing else could be expected when we remember that these 
deities were incorporations of the autumn decay of vegetation and 
its springtime renewal;' they brought salvation, not because they 
died, but because they were able to overcome death. On the other 
hand, however much the sacrificial element in Christ’s death is 
reduced in St. Paul’s theology, Christ’s death had to him an 
unmistakable saving value that can be separated from the effects 
of the resurrection that followed; Hellenistic parallels are to be 
sought, not in the deaths of the savior deities, but in the general 
sacrificial concepts, such as the slaying of the sacred bull in Myth- 
raism. It is undoubtedly true that phrases from the Hellenistic 
descriptions of the death of deities have worked their way into 
St. Paul’s descriptions of the death of Christ, but these phrases 
cannot be given true doctrinal evaluation; their significance is 
dramatic, not theological. The death of Christ in his conflict with 
the Stoicheia has saved men by helping to procure forgiveness of 
sins, but this forgiveness has really nothing to do with the Stoicheia 
doctrine. When St. Paul writes (Col. 2:13-15; cf. 1:13 f.), 
“And you, when you were dead, . . . . God has made you alive 
with Christ, forgiving you all your offenses; . . . . and has stripped 
the principalities and powers,” he has simply set side by side 
concepts of disparate nature and origin. The most that can be 
said in reconciliation is that God’s forgiveness took away from the 
Stoicheia their power to harm. 


*Cf., e.g., Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 1914, 3d ed. 
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In fact, the concept of forgiveness is not a Hellenistic concept 
at all. Reitzenstein says: 


What seems to me to be novel in the Pauline doctrine is the fact that the 
redemption is primarily a forgiveness of sins, not a mere expulsion of evil 
passions or vices or a liberation from death and an assurance of eternal life 
with God. The fearful earnestness of the preaching of guilt and atonement is 
lacking to Hellenism as farasIcansee. Such doctrines as judgment at death 
from which yvaors frees, or the pains.of Hades, against which initiation rites 
protect, or even ascetic striving after purity—such doctrines cannot be com- 
pared seriously with the Christian revival of the concepts of sin and atone- 
ment..... The earliest church brought the death of Jesus in connection with 
this deep feeling of guilt and so gained faith in the forgiveness of even the 
worst sins. And then, but only then, the Christian owryp-doctrine gained its 
truest strength, which was destined to conquer the world. And all its Hellen- 
istic rivals could do was to prepare its way through a world that had learned 
again to feel a sense of sin.* 


Just so Celsus contrasts indignantly the high character of those 
who were invited to participate in the mysteries with the type of 
men to whom Christian missionaries made appeals: “‘They say, 
‘Whosoever is a sinner, whosoever lacks understanding, whosoever 
is a babe... . him will the Kingdom of God receive.’ Why 
what other kind of men would a robber invite, if he were collecting 
a band?’? Here between the Hellenistic cults and Christianity 
there is a great gulf fixed, and the immensity of this gulf must 
never be forgotten. 

Nor does the absence of the teaching of repentance alone 
measure the greatness of this gulf; in none of the cults did any 
marked ethical emphasis appear during New Testament times. No 
doubt, as has been said, many individual initiates were in very 
real moral earnest, thanks chiefly to Stoicism. And in the second 
Christian century the Isis cult took on an ethical character,’ but 
even as late as the time of Apuleius this aspect of the cult was 
undeveloped; the ethical outlook of the author of the Golden Ass 
speaks for itself. And the mystery-religions of Asia Minor and 
Syria seem never to have had any moral value, the latter, in par- 


t Poimandres, 1904, p. 180. 2 Origen Adv. Cels. iii. 59. 


3 Cumont, The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, 1911, p. 92, and the quota- 
tion from Celsus, above. 
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ticular, generally being found disgusting by the men of the period; 
when Heliogabalus endeavored to make the cult official, he shocked 
even the none too squeamish third-century Roman conscience. 

As far as we can tell, the “salvation” procured by initiation 
into such rites was automatic and independent of the subsequent 
conduct of the initiates, who at the most seem to have been bound 
only to observe certain ritual taboos. Apuleius (xi. 6) makes Isis 
promise her votary blessedness after death without condition, 
although she adds, “If you shall be found to deserve the protection 
of my divinity by unfailing obedience, religious devotion, and 
inviolable chastity, you will learn that it is possible for me, and me 
alone, to extend your life beyond the limits that would have been 
appointed to it by your destiny.” That is, every initiate receives 
immortality; the faithful initiate receives long life in addition. 
The saying of Diogenes (the cynic) sums up the situation: “ Patai- 
kon the thief has a better destiny after death than Epaminondas, 
because he has been initiated.” 

This concept of salvation automatically and irrevocably effected 
by baptism was evidently carried into Christianity by converts in 
Pauline circles. The practice of baptism for the dead must have 
had its foundation in some such idea, yet, as this rite could not 
possibly harm anyone, St. Paul saw no reason for interfering. But 
in I Cor. 10:1-22 we find a vigorous argument against the belief 
in irrevocable salvation as applied to the living. St. Paul argues 
from the past. Israel at the exodus had sacraments also that were 
scarcely inferior to those of Christianity, and yet the Israelites were 
nearly all rejected; God does not so relieve men of responsibility. 
“Wherefore my beloved flee from idolatry Or is it our 
purpose to make the Lord jealous? Are we stronger than he?” 
And St. Paul is very careful in his own teaching about baptism to 
avoid making its effects independent of conduct. So, in Rom. 6:4, 
a Hellenist after writing, ‘We were buried with him through bap- 
tism into death, that like as Christ was raised from the dead through 
the glory of the Father,” would have concluded, “‘so we with him 
shall be raised from the dead.” But St. Paul goes out of his way 
to avoid this obvious deduction and writes, instead, “‘in order that 

Plutarch Quom. adulesc. Poet. iv. 
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we also might walk in newness of life.” All this is not to say that 
St. Paul did not teach that sacraments have an ex opere operato 
effect; it is a defect of Kennedy’s St. Paul and the Mystery Religions 
(1913) that Dr. Kennedy often misuses this phrase. But St. Paul 
did consciously and explicitly deny that the assumed automatic 
effects of the initiation into the mysteries had any parallel in 
Christianity. 

Our study of the effect of the mystery-rites on Paulinism may 
be completed with a mention of the relation of these rites to the 
Eucharist. Not very much can be said, however, for we really 
know very little about the sacred meals of the various cults. They 
existed, certainly, and were sometimes prepared with great elabo- 
rateness, at least in later times.’ And, a priori, it seems altogether 
probable that the participants thought of entering somehow into 
communion with the deity through them. But we cannot prove 
this by quotations; Clemen’s critique? of the passages cited in this 
sense appears just, and he is certainly right in maintaining that 
there is no evidence of the idea of eating the deity. Moreover, 
St. Paul writes as if his readers had never heard of communion with 
a Hellenistic deity which was gained through a sacral meal. When 
he warns against the danger of accidentally “participating in 
demons” (I Cor. 10: 20), he proves its possibility first from Christian 
(vs. 16) and then from Jewish (vs. 18) premises—a method that 
would have been most roundabout if the Corinthians had been 
already familiar with the concept in question. To hazard a guess, 
it would seem that the original meaning of such meals had been 
lost to the Hellenistic world in general. They may have been 
thought by many worshipers to convey some ill-defined blessing, 
but for the most part they had degenerated into mere revelings. 
The disorders of the Christian Eucharist point in this direction 
(I Cor. 11: 22-23, 33 f.). Of course we must always allow for the 
possible existence of concepts that have left little literary trace, 
but there is thus far no evidence that St. Paul’s eucharistic 
theology was much affected by influences outside of Judaism and 
Christianity. 

t Tertullian A pol. 39. 

2 Primitive Christianity and Its Non-Jewish Sources, 1912, pp. 257-66. 
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On the other hand, there exists a very close parallel between the 
mysticism of Christianity and that of Hellenism. Even the 
genuine Greek cults had long been familiar with orgiastic mysticism; 
in connection with the worship of Dionysius we can trace these 
phenomena back as far as we can trace Greek religion, and they 
have a continuous history down to the latest time in which we can 
speak of religion as specifically “Greek.” The appropriation and 
elaboration of this particular concept (éfovevacyds) by the philos- 
ophy is familiar and needs no discussion here. And of course 
similar phenomena are found in all the mystery-religions. In their 
crudest forms they were displayed by the votaries of Attis, who 
during religious frenzy mutilated themselves without feeling pain. 
St. Paul’s converts would have needed no explanation of such 
ecstatic states as prophecy or glossolalia; most of them before their 
conversion to Christianity had doubtless seen such manifestations 
many times and had perhaps even experienced them. And a 
very close parallel with Christian terminology existed in the use of 
the word zvedua for the cause of these phenomena.’ St. Paul was 
very familiar with this side of Hellenistic religion, for at times these 
foreign rveiyara took possession of Christian enthusiasts and led 
to distressing results, such as the utterance of shocking blasphemies 
in Christian worship (I Cor. 12:3; IL Cor. 11:4; IL Thess. 2:2; 
cf. I Tim. 4:1; I John 4:1-6). This Hellenistic “enthusiasm” 
certainly reinforced and accentuated the Jewish-Christian practice 
of the display of spiritual gifts and may have added special forms 
of ecstasy that were previously unknown, but we are unable to 
trace the extent of this. In any event, St. Paul’s deprecation of 
even mildly orgiastic exhibitions shows that the novel manifesta- 
tions had no direct effect on his theology. 

Alongside of this orgiastic mysticism there existed another 
form which we may designate as the doctrine of “identification,” 
according to which the worshiper actually becomes the god. It 
appears in the Isis cult, as we have seen; in Apuleius’ account 
Lucius was arrayed in the vestments of Osiris. And it is found 
to a greater or less degree in the other religions, as when, for 
instance, in the Asia Minor cults the initiate was addressed by the 

t Cf. especially the evidence in Reitzenstein, Hellen. Myster., pp. 136-59. 
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name of the god Sabazius. But we must note that this doctrine 
was not pressed very rigorously, for Apuleius betrays no interest 
whatever in Osiris, and even Isis is to him primarily only a divine 
patron, while initiates in general certainly did not regard them- 
selves as gods in the intervals between the experiences of frenzy. 
So the identification must have been thought of as either some- 
thing very transitory or else (most probably) as a mere form. Now 
St. Paul at times comes very close to this identification doctrine, 
as when he writes, “It is no. longer I that live” (Gal. 2:20), and 
it may have influenced his terminology to some degree. But he 
did not and could not really hold it, for, while he believed that he 
had repeated and was repeating Christ’s experiences, he never 
for a moment thought of ever “becoming Christ.” When he 
speaks of the change into the image of Christ (II Cor. 3:18), an 
entirely different cycle of ideas is operative and the concept belongs 
eventually to Jewish apocalyptic (Luke 20:36). Traces of the 
identification belief really do appear here and there in later Chris- 
tian thought, but there is little point in comparing with Paulinism 
such a phrase from the Hermetic literature as “thou art I and I 
am thou, thy name is my name and mine is thine.”” 

There was known, however, to Hellenistic thought still another 
mysticism that belonged to neither the orgiastic nor the “‘identifica- 
tion” types and that presented at times close parallels to St. Paul’s 
“union” doctrine. But its history and its extent are obscure; a 
history of ancient mysticism in which the various types of experience 
are distinguished and classified has yet to be written. This 
“quietistic” conception on Greek soil appears to go back to the 
Orphic reforms of the Dionysiac rites, but, whatever was its accept- 
ance in later days, it was undoubtedly given a new impetus by the 
Stoic doctrine of the soul as a detached element of the divine fires. 
It found its chief embodiment in the true astral worship and its 
chief expounder in Posidonius of Apamea.? The non-Greek 
elements in this mysticism are not yet properly analyzed, but 
Reitzenstein has certainly overemphasized the influence of the old 
Egyptian religion; this religion taught identification with Osiris 

1 Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 21. 

2 Cumont, Astrology, etc., pp. 83-89, 139-49. 
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after death, but knew nothing of union with Osiris during life. 
We need not discuss the quotations that describe the soul as a 
natural part of the divinity, for this conception is the opposite of 
St. Paul’s, who holds that only the Christian has the rvedua, which 
he acquires by a direct and special act of God. But, perhaps 
through a combination of such a conception with the orgiastic, we 
find passages that have a surprisingly Pauline sound. So the dis- 
ciple prays to Hermas, ‘Enter into me, Lord Hermas, like the 
babes in the wombs of women’’;' compare “my little children, of 
whom I am again in travail, until Christ be formed in you” (Gal. 
4:19). And again we find a (third-century?) dialogue between 
Hermes and his disciple which displays an ethical mysticism which 
falls into almost Pauline terms:? ‘‘Cleanse thyself from the foolish 
sins (riywpidv) of matter.” “Truly, oh father, I do have sins 
within me.” ‘Not a few, my son, but fearful ones and many.” 
“T am ignorant, O father.” ‘This very ignorance, my son, is one 
sin, grief is another, incontinence a third, lust a fourth, injustice 
a vs But be of good cheer, my son, thou art being cleansed 
by the powers that come from God that thou mayest be united 
to the Word. Knowledge of God has come to us, and by its coming 
ignorance has been dispelled; knowledge of joy has come to us, and 
by its coming grief shall be put to flight,” etc. How far such con- 
ceptions existed in St. Paul’s surroundings I am unable to say; if 
they were familiar they would have been of great assistance to him 
in his work. But of one thing I feel very certain, to leave the 
Old Testament, the apocalyptic and other later Jewish literature, 
and the primitive Christian experience in order to seek for the 
origin of St. Paul’s basic mysticism in astral worship or the Her- 
metic writings is to parody historical method. 

Among the other Hellenistic parallels to St. Paul’s statements 
there is only one that need be enumerated—the reference to the 
ignorance of the “rulers” in I Cor. 2:7. St. Ignatius, apparently 
referring to the same general concept, if not to this particular 
passage, says (Eph. 19) that “from the prince of this world were 
hidden the virginity of Mary, her offspring, and the death of the 
Lord as well, three mysteries of renown [kpavyjs], which God 


t Poimandres, p. 20. 2 Poimandres, p. 342. 
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worked in silence.” That is, St. Ignatius states that the rulers 
did not know Christ when he came—a conception that appears in 
many forms in the gnostic systems and which has definite non- 
Christian and non-Jewish antecedents.’ Doubtless the doctrine 
was familiar in some Hellenistic circles in St. Paul’s day; its 
fundamental idea is the descent to earth of a Redeemer whom man’s 
enemies did not recognize, so that they were taken unawares and 
defeated. But in St. Paul’s statements the concept of the “‘incog- 
nito Redeemer” does not appear, for it was “God’s plan,” not 
“Christ,”’ which was unknown to the rulers. The Stoicheia did 
not expect Christ, but St. Paul gives no intimation that they did 
not know him when he came. And in St. Paul the only “battle” 
between the rulers and Christ is his passive submission to their 
will. So the evidence is not sufficient to prove that St. Paul had 
ever heard of the legend in question. 

Finally, we may mention a few Hellenistic parallels that were 
or could have been of influence on Pauline thinking—the religious 
use of xipuos and its correlative, dod\os, the part played in salvation 
by knowledge, the sacral or magical use of the name of a deity, and 
the Hellenistic associations for worship and their official meals. 
All of these require attention in a thorough study of the Hellenistic 
development of Christianity, and they all, doubtless, had more or 
less effect on St. Paul himself. But none of them is sufficiently 
central to warrant a detailed treatment here. 

There remains the subject of Hellenistic philosophy in the nar- 
rower sense of the word—a theme that has been discussed exhaus- 
tively without adding very much to our knowledge of St. Paul. A 
reference to Platonism has been detected in I Cor. 15:45 f.: “The 
first man became a living Yvx7, the last man a life-giving rvedua; 
but not the pneumatic was first, but the psychic, and afterwards 
the pneumatic.” But, as a matter of fact, the statement is an 
attack on a Platonic doctrine adopted by Philo. The latter ex- 
plained the double account of the creation of man in Gen. 1:26 and 
2:7 by making the former passage relate the creation of the “ideal” 
man and the second that of the “‘empirical.’” It is a very slight 

* Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 1907, pp. 238-76. 

2 Leg. all. xii. 31; Opif. mund. xlvi. 134. 
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assumption to hold that this doctrine had reached Corinth through 
Apollos, and no assumption at all to say that St. Paul was quite 
unable to understand it. The only “ideal man” of whom he had 
any knowledge was the “Son of Man” of Jewish apocalyptic, and 
he took the Corinthians to task for inverting the natural order of 
things. Whatever St. Paul does in this passage, he does not 
“Platonize.” 

The other Greek philosophical system that can come under 
consideration is Stoicism, with which he offers some genuine 
parallels in ethical matters. The subject is familiar, and I have 
no desire to add to the ‘‘ Paul-Seneca-Epictetus-Marcus Aurelius” 
literature. The possible influence of Stoicism (through Alexan- 
drianism) on the Pauline Christology has been already investigated 
and the existence of the influence affirmed. But a very interesting 
conjecture of Béhlig’s' deserves mention. The Stoic origin of 
Phil. 4:8 (“whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue and if there be any praise, think on these 
things’’) has long been recognized, while St. Paul’s treatment of the 
“conscience” in Rom. 13:5 (cf. 2:9) is admittedly un-Jewish. 
Now Bohlig argues very ably for Athenodorus of Tarsus (74 B.c.- 
7 A.D.) as the concrete source of this influence. It would be too 
much to say that he has proved his case, but it is not in the least 
degree unplausible. 


1 Geisteskultur von Tarsos, 1913, pp. 119-27. 

















FIFTEEN YEARS OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 





HENRY F. COPE 
General Secretary of the Religious Education Association 





It is not easy to write history in the making. Time usually 
revises our judgments and qualifies our evaluations. Yet it seems 
safe to say that the past fifteen years have been years of striking 
and definite historical development in the field of religion under the 
influence of the ideals of education. I am asked to give specifically 
the story of the work of the Religious Education Association in 
these fifteen years, and, with that assignment, one need not apolo- 
gize for any emphasis upon the activities of an organization. 

When the Religious Education Association was organized in 
February, 1903, there came to public attention a movement which 
had been in existence for some time. Many leaders in the churches 
whose experience and sympathies were in the field of education had 
felt the woeful inadequacy and the pitiable inefficiency of the spe- 
cifically educational activities of the churches. Some were alarmed 
at the tendency toward the complete secularization of higher edu- 
cation, and probably all recognized the deficiencies as to the ele- 
ments of religious knowledge in the current general curriculum for 
the child. The first steps toward the creation of a special organi- 
zation to meet these needs were taken by the Council of Seventy 
then engaged in directing the American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature. Dr. Harper was the leading Spirit, and under his direc- 
tion educators and religious leaders throughout the country were 
enlisted and the Religious Education Association was organized. 
At the end of these fifteen years of work it is pertinent to inquire: 
What has this Association accomplished ? 

First, it has brought into currency a new significant phrase. The 
expression “religious education”’ was scarcely known at that time; 
today it is a commonplace of our speech. The Association has 
placed it there. It has made men and women think of religion as a 
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normal subject in education, of religion and the religious life as 
involving processes integral to the entire process of education. It 
has changed the emphasis from the instruction in disintegrated 
parts of religious knowledge to the whole range of religion, and 
from one particular form of instruction to the whole inclusive pro- 
cess of education. 

Secondly, the Association has greatly enlarged the significance 
of the phrase “‘religious education.” Whatever it may have meant 
to a few farsighted leaders fifteen years ago, to the greater number 
of persons it means vastly more today than it.did then. Speaking 
generally, religious education fifteen years ago might mean either 
of two things: instruction in the Bible and theology or general edu- 
cation in institutions under religious auspices. The interpretation 
evidently current in the early meetings of the Association was the 
former one; emphasis was principally upon the organization of 
courses in religious knowledge, especially in Sunday schools. Re- 
ligious education, therefore, signified at that time a program of 
instruction in religious literature and history. Today the range 
of vision has greatly widened, moving out from instruction to the 
full meaning of education, and from the use of the word “religious” 
as defining a department of knowledge to its use as a descriptive 
adjective qualifying the character of education. Today religious 
education is concerned with the whole program of education so far 
as it deals with persons as religious persons and so far as it looks to 
a religious order of society. Its primary emphasis is educational 
and its mission is allied with advancing educational propaganda. 
This wider significance has broadened the work of the Association 
out from the church, the Sunday school, and the church college to 
every kind of educational agency, so that it includes in its fields the 
family, the community in its various aspects of recreation and 
social organization, the public schools, universities and colleges, the 
various social agencies, as well as the church in its different depart- 
ments. Under these heads departments are organized and various 
enterprises are conducted. 

The Association has stimulated a conscience for character both 
individually and corporately. By its program of agitation, educa- 
tion, and promotion it has helped to remind our world that the 
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ultimate product of education must be in the field of personality, 
must be essentially a spiritual product, that its highest ideals are in 
the realm of religious character. It has steadily endeavored to 
develop this responsibility in individuals, in families, and in insti- 
tutions. Whatever the cause may be, no one can question the 
fact that in universities and colleges there has been an awakening 
of conscience as to this form of personal responsibility. Fif- 
teen years ago the customary attitude was that of a sphinxlike 
indifference to the moral and spiritual welfare of students. The 
academic vogue required that the instructor should be guilty of 
interest in nothing but his special department of knowledge and of 
enthusiasm in nothing at all. The institution explicitly denied 
any responsibility beyond the organization of instruction and the 
collection of fees. Today in higher education there is a general 
and fairly definite consciousness of dealing with persons under 
social conditions. The responsible heads of institutions are alert 
to the spiritual needs of young people; they seek light and aid in 
meeting the religious needs of students; they welcome co-operative 
forms of religious development; they give to religion its normal 
place in the curriculum and they appropriate institutional funds 
to support activities ministering to the higher life. The university 
pastor movement would have been impossible but for the official 
attitude of the universities. The entire reorganization of the vol- 
untary curriculum arranged and promoted by the Christian Asso- 
ciations is an attempt to meet the recognized religious needs of 
students; the formation of the new courses received unstinted 
co-operation from recognized academic leaders. What has been 
true in the university and college has been true, in some degree, 
in other units of social life. Child-welfare campaigns, playground 
movements, social centers in schools and churches, community min- 
istries, are all manifestations of a clarifying realization that the 
business of life is the growth of persons. Through these fifteen 
years our aim has been held steadily in mind, to lay upon the public 
conscience the sense of the need of moral and religious training, to 
quicken some apprehension of the primary importance of character 
development and to enlighten the public mind on the processes 
involved. Perhaps this popular propaganda has so expended 
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energies as to prevent much-needed intensive work. But none will 
question the grave need for popular agitation. Moreover, the 
popular programs of service have helped to clarify the specialist’s 
vision. In seeking to develop practical programs the leaders have 
found their laboratories. 

The Religious Education Association has brought to group- 
consciousness the large number of persons interested in the problems 
in its field. Its membership constitutes a world-group united in a 
common social life and forming a common fellowship of aim and 
service. This aim lifted men and women above the controversies 
which had hitherto divided them, so that in the Association repre- 
sentatives of the great religious faiths find themselves standing on 
a common platform. The members represent almost every known 
great religious division and dwell in almost every great political 
division of the world. They are one in the common faith that life’s 
ultimate product is spiritual and is to be realized by those known and 
orderly processes of development which we call educational. Few 
things have been more significant and more pleasing than the spec- 
tacle of Catholic, Jew, and Protestant, liberal and evangelical, men 
and women of many faiths and many fields, the social worker, the 
ecclesiastic, and the educator, publicly standing on the platform of 
the Association and speaking at its conventions. 

The Association has focused the developed group-consciousness 
into professional leadership. Gradually there has emerged a clear 
picture of a definite need and a specific field of usefulness. Men 
and women have been led to give their lives to the work of religious 
education and to devote themselves to thoroughgoing professional 
preparation. Instruction in religion has become a matter of pro- 
fessional specialization. The teachers of the Bible, for instance, 
in colleges are no longer persons whose ability is predicated on their 
failure in all other fields, but are trained precisely as instructors 
are trained for other departments. The organization and direction 
of religious education in churches employs a large number of persons 
commonly known as directors of religious education, who have had 
two or three years of specialized professional training for that work. 
It is becoming customary to require that field secretaries in denomi- 
national Sunday-school work shall be similarly professionally 
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trained. In a word, a new professional group has been created. 
It is growing rapidly. The graduate schools, through departments 
of religious education, are preparing large numbers for these fields. 

The Association has organized the forces of leadership. About 
its ideal it has gathered men and women of light and leading; 
highly trained representatives of the different fields of knowledge 
and service, specialists in education, in psychology, in religious 
knowledge, have been organized to direct their energies toward 
specific problems in this field. Investigations have been under- 
taken, experiments conducted, plans and methods studied and 
criticized. The processes and activities of religious training have 
come to share in the common life and experience of all scientific 
development in other fields. 

These have been the general aims toward which the Association 
has worked. The machinery has been that of a membership organ- 
ized in groups under the different types of institutions in which the 
members were interested, supporting a central office with an execu- 
tive staff. The central office has organized conferences and con- 
ventions, directed investigations and studies, published the results 
of the members’ work," conducted a propaganda of agitation and 
improvement, maintained exhibits and a reference library and a 
bureau of information and consultation. It acts as a clearing- 
house for the whole field, gathering up the results of individuals 
and separate efforts and making them available to all. 

What specific results have been achieved? First, the reconstruc- 
tion of the process of religious education. In the Sunday school 
there have been effected the reorganization of the school on an 
educational basis, its reinterpretation as a part of the entire school 
of religion in the church, the provision of a fairly complete curricu- 
lum of religious knowledge, training, activity, and experience, the 
provision of teachers especially trained for their work, and the pro- 
vision of a proper, special physical equipment. In the community 
the recognition of the deficiencies in our present schedule of studies 


tIn five volumes: The Improvement of Religious Education; The Bible in Practical 
Life; The Aims of Religious Education; TheMaterials of Religious Education; Education 
and National Character; and in the magazine Religious Education now in its twelfth 
annual volume. A large number of pamphlets on special subjects have been published. 
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has led, not only to programs of community activity and recreation 
under religious auspices, but also to the provision for week-day 
instruction in religion, as in the different plans of accredited high- 
school study in religion, week-day church schools, and the daily 
vacation Bible schools.t In institutions of higher education the 
subject of religion is being placed on a parity with others, both as 
to equipment and as to personnel. Voluntary religious activities 
come under more exact academic scrutiny, and larger support is 
given to all educational plans for religious development. 

Provision is being made for the training of leaders and professional 
workers in this field. The general courses in voluntary agencies 
such as Sunday schools and Christian Associations look forward to 
the service which the laity may render. In about fifty standard 
colleges courses are offered in religious education preparing young 
people for usefulness in their communities in this field. These 
courses include the study of the Bible, the materials of religious 
education, psychology applied to religious problems and life, and 
educational method also applied to religious work. All the larger 
professional schools for the ministry have courses training men and 
women for specialization in this field. Without exception all these 
courses have developed within the last fifteen years. The effect of 
the work in the graduate schools is to give us general leaders, as min- 
isters of churches, etc., who have sympathy with the educational 
vision, and special leaders who are thoroughly trained for the direc- 
tion of educational work in religious institutions or to teach reli- 
gious education in educational institutions. 

The work of the Association has produced a remarkable litera- 
ture in its field. Not to emphasize alone the fact that the Reli- 
gious Education Association has published some ten thousand pages 
of material in its field, attention must be called to the long list of 
books produced during the lifetime of the Association. Publishing 
recently a bibliography on the principles of religious education— 
that is, its fundamental theory and its general scientific basis—the 
Association prepared a list of over two hundred and fifty titles of 
books, at least one hundred and fifty of which would be counted 
as indispensable in this field, and these all have been produced in 

t The Association publishes free pamphlets giving details of these plans. 
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the last fifteen years. They include such work as Coe’s Psychology 
of Religion and Education in Religion and Morals; King’s Personal 
and Ideal Elements in Education; Welton’s What do We Mean by 
Education? Then we must consider the very much larger product 
in the literature of methods and of materials. Under the former 
belong those books which treat the Sunday school from the educa- 
tional point of view, those which consider religious education in 
the family and in the community and its relation to public 
education—a lengthy and rather weighty list: Rugh, Athearn, 
Hartshorne, Evans, Pease, and Weigle all have made their 
contributions. 

In the work of Irving King, Bagley, Wilm, and Horne in gen- 
eral education the ideals and methods of religious education are 
most evident. In the field of materials and curriculum these years 
have witnessed the institution and establishment of entire series of 
studies. There are the independent series such as the “Scribner 
Graded’’** and the “Constructive Series.”? ‘There are also the 
“International Graded,”? with its eighteen years’ work; “‘The 
Departmental Graded,” published also by some of the church 
communions; the ‘‘Christian Nurture Series’’ of the Protestant 
Episcopal church; “‘The Young Churchman Series”; ‘The Beacon 
Series’’;4 “The London Diocesan Lessons”’;5 the “‘ National Society 
Series,” and the “Teachers and Taught Series,””® these last three of 
Great Britain; ‘Union Graded Series’”” of the American Hebrew 
Congregations; textbooks of the “Religious School Teachers,” 
also Hebrew; and the “‘Catholic Education Series” and ‘Text 
Books of Religion” for Roman Catholic Schools. 

Some general concept of the development of this literature 
on religious education may be gained from the fact that the Reli- 
gious Education Association began the collection of its library in the 


* Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

2 The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

3 Published by the different church communions. 

4The American Unitarian Association, Boston. 

5 Longmans, Green, & Co., London. 

6 Headley Brothers, London. 

7 Department of Synagog and School Extension, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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year 1905, and at the time of writing it has nearly 5,500 books and 
some thousands of pamphlets and collected material in this field. 
The books are about equally divided between textbooks for use in 
colleges, churches, schools, and families, and works on the principles, 
ideals, and methods of religious education. 

The ideals of the Religious Education Association have found 
concrete expression in many institutions and other organizations. 
Mention has been made of the establishment of courses of “reli- 
gious education ”’ in colleges, universities, and graduate schools. The 
great denominations have quite generally organized special boards 
of religious education responsible to the whole communion for the 
various activities of education in the local churches and in 
the whole field. These boards appoint directors and secretaries 
of religious education for oversight, field work, and editorial posi- 
tions. Such voluntary agencies as the Christian Associations 
include training in religious education in their professional schools 
and maintain locally courses and training work which come 
under this head. In their local activities they are keenly 
awake to the the possibilities and to present developments in the 
communities. 

Last, and most important, the Association has enlisted and 
retained the devoted service of leaders in religious and educational 
life. Fifteen years ago the movement was new; it was regarded 
with suspicion and treated with lively hostility. For many it was 
a costly thing to be identified with the movement, for it meant 
breaking with traditional concepts and methods; it involved dis- 
carding long-established ecclesiastical mechanisms; it meant loyalty 
to the scientific ideal and method and the substitution of vital for 
mechanical processes in religion. But men cheerfully paid the 
price. Service in the Association has been a costly thing, the work 
has been new, experimentation has taken time; conferences and 
consultation have all been expensive, and the members have paid 
the bills. To give one instance, fourteen general conventions have 
been held and many hundreds of local and district conventions; 
the total number of speakers would run close to, possibly over, two 
thousand, but in all this time no speaker has received financial 
compensation or even so much as traveling expenses for his work. 
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It all means that through these fifteen years men and women have 
seen with increasing clarity the vision of vital processes in religion, 
of persons and society growing normally into the religious whole. 
And for the realization of their vision they have cheerfully given the 
best of their means and the richest fruitage of their minds. The 
total results cannot be stated statistically, but they cannot but be 
felt as tremendous movements of the tides of life by all whose minds 
are keen to the facts and tendencies of today. 





THE PROGRESS OF FEDERATION AMONG THE 
CHURCHES 


CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 
General Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


While Christian unity as a sentiment is everywhere in the air, 
it is taking perhaps three concrete forms. 

The first is that which is expressed by the hierarchy at Rome. 
It is not our purpose here to discuss this form. 

The second is that which finds expression in such movements as 
the Christian Unity Foundation and the proposed Conference on 
Faith and Order. For that we pause to offer a sympathetic prayer 
and to express our hope. Co-operation in service must precede it, 
or at least go hand in hand with it. Fellowship and unity of action 
must not wait too long upon it. We must come together for it with 
enough mutual faith and trust to believe that our aim and work are 
common. 

There is therefore another form of Christian unity which is 
possible without waiting for any conference on faith and order, and 
which is absolutely necessary before we can reach the common 
ground for any such conference. It might be called Christian 
unity at work. It isa unity not to be created so much as discovered 
and interpreted. We already have it. All we need to do is to 
exercise it. 

God has put into our human order the mingling together of 
unity and diversity. While it is a unity, on the one hand, which 
is not uniformity, it must also be diversity, on the other hand, which 
is not divisiveness. I believe that the movement of which the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is the most 
concrete expression is an illustration of this principle of progress. 

Federal unity is stronger and more vital than the first form of 
unity, represented by the Vatican, because it is unity with freedom, 
and because unity is stronger without uniformity than with it. 
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The social difference between the unity of the Federal Council and 
the unity of Rome is also this: With federal unity the church may 
give herself for the sake of the world regardless of what becomes 
of herself; she may give herself for the sake of humanity and not 
for the sake of herself, while under the unity of Rome she is obliged 
first of all to take care of her own life. We must be willing to save 
our life by losing it. 

Federal unity, however, recognizes the two principles of progress 
—differentiation and coherence. It recognizes that the Kingdom 
of God does not mean solitariness, on the one hand, or uniform con- 
solidation, on the other. It is simply genuine co-operation without 
regard to the ultimate result to ourselves. It is not trying to get 
men to think alike or to think together. It is willing that the army 
should be composed of various regiments with differing uni- 
forms, with differing banners, and even, if necessary, with different 
bands of music at appropriate intervals, provided they move 
together, face the same way, uphold each other, and fight the com- 
mon foe of the sin of the world with a common love for the Master 
of their souls, for each other, and for mankind. It is unity without 
uniformity; diversity without divisiveness; comprehensiveness, not 
competition or compulsion. 

I have discovered, I think, this interesting fact: that it is pos- 
sible, almost always, to get the churches into Christian unity pro- 
vided you can prevent them from discussing Christian unity. I 
am no longer asking men to come together from.the various churches 
to hold a conference on the question of Christian unity. I am will- 
ing to talk with them upon almost any other subject than that. 
The important thing is to get them together to show them the 
common social task—a task which absolutely cannot be done unless 
they do it together—and leave them to draw their own inference 
as to their duty and as to the will of God and the Spirit of Christ. 

I have discovered another interesting fact. If you want to 
have a conference which will be absolutely harmonious, without 
bitterness or invidious utterance, get men to come together from 
just as many denominations as you can, as in the Quadrennial 
Council, where they met together to face a common task. It is only 
when men and women of one denomination assemble in conference 
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that there is any serious divisive utterance. And the differentia- 
tion and distance between the two remotest constituent bodies of 
the Federal Council are less than the variance between the two 
wings of any one of them. 

This unity we already have. It simply awaits its discovery 
and use. 

Federal unity is denominationalism in co-operation. It is the 
effort to adjust autonomy and corporate action, individuality and 
social solidarity, liberty and social adaptation. According to 
the classic definition of Herbert Spencer, evolution is the process of 
passing from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 
coherent heterogeneity, during which the retained motion under- 
goes a parallel transformation. Thus the rise and existence of 
denominations, following the Protestant Reformation, was an indi- 
cation of progress and not of deterioration. 

A study of history, however, reveals another element in evolu- 
tion, namely, that it is cyclical. Progress is not definitely in one 
direction, it comes through both forward and backward movements. 
We go a long distance in one direction, we then pause, and to a 
certain point make a return. We then gather up our renewed 
forces and move on again. 

In theology we know of thesis and antithesis. First we move 
in the line of one proposition; then comes a proposition the antithe- 
sis of this, and out of the ultimate blending of the two we find 
harmony and progress. 

These various theories of evolution seem applicable to our 
denominationalism. We have gone pretty far in carrying out the 
proposition which has resulted in the diversity of denomination- 
alism. Those who hold to Rome have gone equally far, in their 
antithesis, in the direction of unity. Perhaps we are getting, 
among our Protestant denominations, to recognize in equal pro- 
portion the two principles of evolution and progress which we 
find everywhere in the natural order—diversity and unity. 

Our various denominations and sects arose largely from the 
demand for freedom, and through much suffering we found our 
freedom. We are now recognizing as denominations, however, 
that the highest freedom we possess may be the freedom to give 
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up some of our freedom for the sake of the common good. This 
was the kind of freedom to which Paul referred in his discussion 
of those denominational differences which had already begun in 
the apostolic church. We are ready to acknowledge, without 
forgetting perhaps, that in our intellectual expression of truth we 
have been of Apollos or Cephas, that we are all of Christ, and that 
in allegiance to him we must maintain or regain unity even in the 
midst of our diversity. We are following still farther our denomi- 
national search for freedom and are seeking this highest freedom in 
our modern movements toward Christian unity. 

For the past century or two we have been largely building up 
denominationalism, and now we have discovered the severe truth 
of the word of Jesus: “He that saveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth his life for my sake and the gospel’s shall find it.” That 
is the one text and suggests the one sermon for these thirty con- 
stituent denominations of the Federal Council and for all other 
Christian bodies. 

Meanwhile one of the most startling of modern discoveries is 
that we have been so sadly and so thoughtlessly wasteful. We 
have wasted our mineral wealth, squandered our forests, and 
allowed the mighty forces of our streams to run out into an un- 
needing sea. 

Worse still, in the development of industry, and by social 
neglect, we have wretchedly wasted our human power and, as our 
new legislation witnesses, we have been criminally prodigal with 
human life itself. We have poisoned, neglected, maimed, and 
mangled by our inefficient speeding up, by our twelve-hour days 
and seven-day weeks. While we have wasted the forests that make 
the mines, we have also wasted by thousands our human brothers in 
the mines, have slaughtered and despoiled our women, and have 
consumed our babes beyond the count of Herod in our suffocated 
cities, while we had half a continent of fresh air. In our commercial 
development we have sacrificed innocent human life upon the 
altar of, and have given over our little children to, an industrial 
Moloch saying, with outstretched iron arms, “Let little children 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Mammon.” And, if we followers of Christ are content to disavow 
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the blame, let us remember that in the same breath in which the 
Master said that to neglect these little ones was to forget himself, 
he also condemned men, in his most severe and solemn utterance, 
for the things they did not do. 

But these are not an intimation of the worst of our dissipations, 
and indeed these wastes have been largely because of a deeper and 
more serious prodigality. We have let the very light within us 
become darkness, and the saddest of all has been the waste of our 
moral powers, our finer emotions, and our religious enthusiasms 
through sectarian divisions, denominational rivalries, and unre- 
strained caprice often deluding itself as a religious loyalty. If our 
effort for redemption had been given more fully to prevention, we 
should not now stand trembling, shamefaced, and bewildered 
before the results of our own social havoc. Our most serious 
profligacy has been the neglect to cultivate our ultimate power, the 
power of our religious enthusiasm, and our spiritual impulse, because 
these were neither socially concentrated nor socially interpreted 
and applied. 

The first approach toward federation was the organization of 
Christian men and women in various voluntary organizations, 
upon particular interests which were obviously common to all the 
churches. Thus there have arisen, during the past half-century, a 
large number of interdenominational movements, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the United Society of Christian Endeavor and various other 
young people’s movements, the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
and other similar bodies, the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the 
Student Volunteer Movement, the International Sunday-School 
Association, and other co-operative organizations. 

Another type of such movement is represented by the American 
Bible Society, the American Tract Society, and similar societies 
whose chief distinctive common characteristic is that they are 
comprised within the realm of what are known as the evangelical 
churches. 

Of a still different type are the various temperance and other 
reform organizations, as well as a multitude of societies for social and 
philanthropic work which, while having a less intimate connection 
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with the churches, are almost entirely made up of officials and 
members of the churches, many of which either tacitly or explicitly 
regard these organizations as expressing the will of the church. 

These movements and organizations, while each concerned with 
its own special interest, have, at points, found their work to be in 
common, and have, in their turn, entered into voluntary co- 
operation. 

Later this general movement assumed a more official character 
through the home mission boards, resulting ultimately in the 
Home Missions Council in 1908, the Missionary Education Move- 
ment for the common publication of missionary literature, and the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America representing the 
foreign mission interests of the churches. The women’s boards of 
missions have organized the Council of Women for Home Missions 
and the Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions. The 
Sunday-School Council of Evangelical Denominations also belongs 
in this category. 

The organizations which have been named do not complete the 
entire list, but are mentioned simply as indicating these forms of 
co-operative denominationalism. They are mainly voluntary 
movements, and those made up of official organizations are officially 
representative of those boards and not of the denominations them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile other Christian leaders, among whom should be 
mentioned William Earl Dodge and Dr. Philip Schaff, whose vision 
and interest comprehended the whole realm of Christian enterprise, 
organized the Evangelical Alliance, which, while it was not an 
official organization, did, as a matter of fact, within a limited 
sphere, speak and act for the American churches. 

The federative movement, speaking in the stricter sense of the 
word, began in the local communities, the first federation of churches 
having been the New York (City) Federation of Churches in 1895, 
followed by the Massachusetts Federation of Churches in 1902. 

At this point mention should be made of the simultaneous 
movement toward co-operation and federation in the foreign field. 
Attention should be called to the fact that federation in the 
home field is largely in the nature of a reflex action from foreign 
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missions. From time to time since 1872, when the first conference 
was held in Yokohama and the translation of the Bible was arranged 
for, various gatherings of missionaries have been held in Japan, 
looking toward increasing co-operation, the most notable of these 
being the Osaka Conference in 1881 and the Tokyo Conference in 
1900. The transition was so gradual and normal that it would be 
difficult to determine the date of what might be called the first 
federation of the churches in the foreign field. 

The following historical statements are made on the basis of 
previous reports in which conflicting dates are given: 

The year in which the first local federation of churches was 
formed, 1895, at the annual meeting of the Open and Institutional 
Church League, one of the many interdenominational movements 
of that time, the secretary of that organization, Rev. E. B. Sanford, 
in an address calling upon the churches for larger social service, 
gave prophetic utterance to the call for Christian unity as a sovereign 
interest in the work of the League. 

At about this time several measures were proposed and some 
organizations approached, all looking toward the same end. We 
may take as an example of these the proposal of the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip, in 1891, which resulted in the formulation of a 
constitution which provided for a ‘‘ Federal Council”” whose mem- 
bers were to be appointed officially by the highest judicatories of 
their representatives on the executive councils of denominational 
brotherhoods, the first federal convention of this organization being 
held in the Marble Collegiate Church in New York in 1893. The 
founder of the brotherhood, Rev. Rufus W. Miller, later became a 
member of the Executive Committee appointed at Carnegie Hall. 
Other similar examples might be mentioned. 

The first meeting looking directly toward federation was held 
in New York in 1899. The presiding officer was William E. Dodge, 
of the Evangelical Alliance, and its administrative work was 
performed by Dr. Sanford, who ultimately became the correspond- 
ing secretary and is now the honorary secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. It authorized action 
that brought about, in Philadelphia in the next year, the National 
Federation of Churches, whose membership was composed of 
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representatives of local churches and federations. The Executive 
Committee of the meeting in 1899 sent forth an utterance pro- 
pounding the question: “May we not also look forward to a 
National Federation of all our Protestant Christian denominations, 
through their official heads, which shall utter a declaration of 
Christian unity and accomplish in good part the fulfilment of the 
prayer of our Lord, ‘that they all may be one, that the world may 
know that Thou hast sent Me.’” 

At the annual meeting of the National Federation in Washing- 
ton, in 1902, a committee of correspondence was authorized to 
request the highest ecclesiastical or advisory bodies of the evan- 
gelical denominations to appoint representative delegates to a 
conference to be held in 1905. This conference, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, adopted the constitution of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, which, after ratification by the 
constituent bodies in its fellowship, brought about the final and 
complete organization of the Federal Council at Philadelphia in 
1908. 

The 1905 conference elected Rev. William H. Roberts as perma- 
nent chairman, and the new federation was really more or less 
in existence during the period from 1905 to the final organization 
in 1908, through a permanent executive committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Roberts. Annual reports were published in 
1906 and 1907, regarding, not only the progress of organization, 
but also the development of the federative movement in local 
communities and in the foreign field. 

Finally, “the meeting of the first Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America was opened in the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia at 7:45, on Wednesday evening, December 2, 
the Rev. William Henry Roberts, permanent chairman of the 
Interchurch Conference of 1905 and the chairman of the Executive 
Committee having charge of the Philadelphia meeting, being the 
presiding officer.” 

The distinctiveness of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America lay in the fact that it was not, like the other 
movements, a voluntary interdenominational fellowship, but an 
officially and ecclesiastically organized body. This was the ideal 
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clearly in view when the Interchurch Conference was called to 
convene at Carnegie Hall, New York, in November, 1905. The 
following is the preamble and the substance of the Plan of Federa- 
tion adopted by that Conference: 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


PLAN OF FEDERATION RECOMMENDED BY THE INTERCHURCH CONFERENCE 
OF 1905, ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLIES OF CONSTITUENT 
BopiEs, 1906-1908, RATIFIED BY THE CounciL AT Its MEETING IN 
PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 2-8, 1908 


PREAMBLE 


Wuereas, In the providence of God, the time has come when it seems 
fitting more fully to manifest the essential oneness of the Christian Churches of 
America in Jesus Christ as their Divine Lord and Saviour, and to promote the 
spirit of fellowship, service, and co-operation among them, the delegates 
to the Interchurch Conference on Federation, assembled in New York City, 
do hereby recommend the following Plan of Federation to the Christian bodies 
represented in this Conference for their approval: 


PLAN OF FEDERATION 


For the prosecution of work that can be better done in union than in 
separation a Council is hereby established whose name shall be the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

The object of this Federal Council shall be: 

I. To express the fellowship and catholic unity of the Christian church. 
II. To bring the Christian bodies of America into united service for 
Christ and the world. 

III. To encourage devotional fellowship and mutual counsel concerning the 
spiritual! life and religious activities of the churches. 

IV. To secure a larger combined influence for the churches of Christ in all 
matters affecting the moral and social condition of the people, so as to 
promote the application of the law of Christ in every relation of 
human life. 

V. To assist in the organization of local branches of the Federal Council 
to promote its aims in their communities. 

This Federal Council shall have no authority over the constituent bodies 
adhering to it; but its province shall be limited to the expression of its counsel 
and the recommending of a course of action in matters of common interest to 
the churches, local councils, and individual Christians. 

It has no authority to draw up a common creed or form of government or of 
worship, or in any way to limit the full autonomy of the Christian bodies 
adhering to it. 
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The following restatement of principles underlying and guiding 
the work of the Federal Council was adopted by the Executive 
Committee at its annual meeting in Baltimore, December, 1913: 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
ITS DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER IN RELATION TO THE DENOMINATIONS 


The difference between the Federal Council and organizations of similar 
general purpose which preceded it, is that it is not an individual or voluntary 
agency or simply an interdenominational fellowship, but it is a body officially 
constituted by the churches. _ 

Its differentiation from other movements looking towards unity is that it 
brings together the various denominations for union in service rather than in 
polity or doctrinal statement. 

The original delegates to the Interchurch Conference on Federation, 
which organized the Federal Council, felt that these limitations were neces- 
sary in order that such an organization might have adequate strength and 
momentum. 

Its representative character—The Federal Council is, therefore, the sum of 
all its parts. It is not an unrelated organization. Its function has been to 
express the will of its constituent bodies and not legislate for them. Were 
this, however, to be construed as precluding the utterance of the voice of the 
churches upon matters in regard to which the consciousness and the conscience 
of Christianity are practically unanimous, the Federal Council would be shorn 
of the power given it by the constituent bodies when they adopted as one of its 
objects: “‘To secure a larger combined influence for the churches of Christ in 
all matters affecting the moral and social condition of the people, so as to pro- 
mote the application of the law of Christ in every relation of human life.” 

Denominational autonomy.—In the original Plan of Federation the 
autonomy of the constituent bodies is, however, wisely safeguarded. No action 
by the Federal Council, even though taken, as all its important actions have 
been taken, by the unanimous vote of the officially constituted delegates of the 
constituent bodies, can, by the terms of its constitution, be legally imposed 
upon those constituent bodies. Such action, by the terms of the constitution, 
goes back to the constituent bodies in the form of a recommendation for their 
action or ratification, which may either be assumed or definitely expressed. 

It is, however, clearly the duty and the function of the Council to deter- 
mine upon objects for such common action and to find appropriate expression 
of the consciousness and the conscience of the churches upon them. 

Functions of the Council.—While the duties of the Council are thus, with 
these safeguards and limitations, to represent the churches upon important 
matters of common concern, and, in the sentences above indicated, to exercise 
a genuine leadership which recognizes the whole body of its constituency, the 
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Council may not consider itself primarily as an independent entity, but rather 
as a common ground upon which the constituent bodies through their official 
delegates come together for co-operation. 

Under this conception the Federal Council does not create new agencies to 
do the work of the churches, nor does it do the work of the denominations 
or the churches for them. Its policy is that of using the existing agencies, and 
this policy should be followed out with relation to the interdenominational 
movements which are recognized by the churches. In the main, however, these 
existing agencies are the constituent bodies themselves and their official 
boards and departments. 

It is, therefore, the function of the Council, not so much to do things as to 
get the denominational bodies and the interdenominational movements to do 
the work of the churches in co-operation. Here its function is not that of 
overseer and director, but that of an agency for the correlation and the co- 
ordination of existing forces and organizations, and, so far as it may be per- 
mitted, it is to recommend, give guidance, and point out the way. 

Relation to local federative agencies.—With relation to State and Local 
Federations the Plan of Federation distinctly, it is held by many, intended that 
the Federal Council should be the initiator, creator, inspirer, and, so far as - 
possible, the directing agency of such federations. 

There is, however, no organic relation between the Federal Council and 
State and Local Federations, and it can assume no responsibility for the con- 
stituency of such federations or the form which they may take, or indeed any 
responsibility, except so far as they may carry out the principles and the policy 
of the Council. 

Commissions.—These same principles of policy apply to the various com- 
missions appointed by the Council. They act always as agents of the Council 
and distinctly represent themselves as such. They also hold themselves as 
subject to the Executive Committee of the Council in accordance with the by- 
laws of the Council. 

Like the Council itself, these Commissions, in relation to the denomina- 
tional agencies, regard themselves as the sum of all their parts. 

The Council thus seeks to find the will of the constituent bodies and their 
departments and to interpret and express it in common terms. The Council 
then aims to secure the doing of the will and conscience of the constituent 
bodies by common and united action. 

The co-operation implied in the fellowship of the Federal Council does 
not require any one of the constituent bodies to participate in such co-operative 
movements as may not be approved by it, or for which its methods of organiza- 
tion and work may not be adapted. 


The Federal Council meets quadrennially and consists of about 


four hundred qualified delegates officially elected by the various 
denominational assemblies or other constituted authorities. Its 
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Executive Committee consists of about ninety of these delegates 
and acts for the Council during the quadrennium between its 
sessions, holding regular meetings. The Executive Committee has 
an Administrative Committee, holding regular monthly meetings, 
which acts for the Executive Committee between its sessions. The 
national office and its executives, under the Administrative Com- 
mittee, carry on the continuous work of the Council. The Council 
appropriately maintains an office in Washington, D.C., and has be- 
come an incorporated body under thelawsof the District of Columbia. 

The period from 1905 to the final organization of the Council in 
1908 was occupied in consultation with the thirty denominations 
invited to constitute the Council and in securing the official election 
or appointment of representative members. The quadrennium 
from 1908 to 1912 was a period largely of experimentation. The 
Executive Committee necessarily moved slowly and cautiously 
in the effort to make the adjustment between federation and 
denominational autonomy. 

Much effort was given to the development of state and local 
federations, the nation being divided into districts in charge of 
district secretaries. This method, however, did not avail. The 
cities and towns were not prepared for federation. Many, there- 
fore, of the federations organized were short-lived. It became 
apparent that the Council would need first to develop the spirit of 
federation before it could proceed to successful local organization. 

At the quadrennial meeting in December, 1912, in Chicago, 
the work began anew. At that time the central organization con- 
sisted of two modest offices with one secretary, a stenographer, and 
one or two clerical assistants. 

The Federal Council is developing its functions somewhat as 
follows: first of all, it is a clearing-house for denominational and 
interdenominational activities; secondly, it speaks and acts in a 
representative capacity for the evangelical churches of America 
which constitute the Council; thirdly, it acts for the churches in 
several departments of work through commissions and committees 
made up largely from the various boards and departments of its 
constituent bodies; and fourthly, it develops local federations in 
cities and towns. 
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I. THE FEDERAL COUNCIL AS A CLEARING-HOUSE 


During the past four years the central organization has 
developed until now it occupies over thirty office rooms and main- 
tains a printing and publication department of considerable 
magnitude, with fairly adequate machinery for reaching all the 
churches upon very short notice. Nine executive and field secre- 
taries give their entire time to this united work of the churches, 
all of them being regarded as experts in their particular spheres. 
Several of the denominational secretaries give part time to the 
service of the Council. The central office maintains a staff of 
about forty assistants. The work of the secretaries consists of the 
visitation of denominational gatherings and local federations and 
the co-ordination of the work of the various commissions for 
the purpose of inspiring and stimulating co-operation among the 
churches. Contact is maintained with all the churches, and the 
central office is rapidly becoming a general bureau of information, 
issuing yearbooks and similar publications. 

The Council has the beginnings of a religious publicity bureau. 
Important causes are taken up and furthered, common movements 
are generated, and the central administration is becoming a general 
power-house for the churches. 

The office at Washington gives constant consideration to the 
interests of the churches which naturally center at the national 
capital, such as the appointment of chaplains, the care of the army 
and navy, the religious census, and similar concerns. 

It should be noted that, while the pastors are receiving constant 
communications from the office of the Federal Council, they are 
appeals very diversified in nature and simply represent the multi- 
tude of legitimate interests which center in the Council. They 
represent economy in ecclesiastical administration because all 
these lines of work are carried on at one administrative expense 
instead of separately at greatly increased cost. 


2. THE REPRESENTATIVE CAPACITY OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


The functions of the Federal Council in its representative 
capacity have not been determined. Its administration attempts 
to represent the churches upon matters where substantial una- 
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nimity is obvious. It exercises this representative capacity by 
utterances in behalf of the churches; by messages upon matters of 
common concern; by the appointment of appropriate national 
days of prayer, and by the issuing of common subjects for the week 
of prayer, both at the beginning of the year and at Easter time. 
It undertakes certain activities in the name of the churches, such 
as the religious work in connection with the Panama Pacific 
Exposition, the celebration of the American Peace Centenary, 
the celebration of the Protestant Reformation, the co-operative 
movement for war relief, and such work as is done in co-operation 
with the World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the churches. 

The recent special meeting of the Council at Washington was a 
significant illustration of the exercise of its representative capacity. 
This meeting issued a message for the hour, prepared a common 
program for works of mercy, for the moral and religious welfare of 
the army and navy, for the development of the work of the chap- 
lains, and for the conservation of the social, moral, and spiritual 
forces of the nation. 

This function of the Council is illustrated by its comprehensive 
campaign for the conservation of human life, which includes both 
the spiritual and the social factors necessary to such a movement. 
From time to time new movements are projected such as the 
occasion may demand. 


3. NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERTAKINGS 


The various fields of service are covered by commissions. 
These are constituted, first, by the appointment of members 
representing the constituent denominations, to which are added 
men and women who are regarded as experts in their respective 
fields. 

The Commission on Evangelism endeavors to stimulate the 
evangelistic spirit, to secure the organization of denominational 
commissions on evangelism, to co-ordinate the work of these 
commissions, and thus to bring about a nation-wide spirit and 
movement of evangelism. 

The Commission on the Church and Social Service has formu- 
lated a statement of social objectives which has become almost a 
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classic in the world of social endeavor. Denominational com- 
missions have been organized and have been brought into co- 
operative action. This commission has formed a connecting link 
between the churches and the various social movements, thus 
increasing the social spirit among the churches and infusing the 
social movements with the Christian spirit. 

The Commission on Temperance has brought its work into 
co-operation with the historic National Temperance Society, 
and the two bodies now think and act as one. The immediate 
program now in operation includes the agitation for prohibition 
during the war, a movement for the abolition of the use of liquor at 
college and university commencements, a workingman’s fellow- 
ship among labor organizations, an advertising campaign in the 
labor papers, a movement among society women for the discon- 
tinuance of the use of liquor at social functions, and other similar 
movements. The commission published five monthly temperance 
periodicals, including one for workingmen and two for young 
people. 

The Commission on International Justice and Good Will was 
instrumental in securing the endowment by Mr. Carnegie of the 
Church Peace Union and the organization of the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship through the Churches. It 
has published handbooks, lesson courses, and similar material for 
educating and organizing the sentiment of the churches. 

The Commission on Christian Education faces a complex task 
because of the multitude of interdenominational bodies working 
in this department, and it is endeavoring at the present moment to 
bring them into effective co-operation. Among the special matters 
with which the commission is now dealing is that of the relation 
between religious instruction and the public-school system. The 
commission has published two series of lessons on international 
peace with a handbook for the use of pastors and teachers. 

In the realm of home missions the Home Missions Council is a 
body co-operating with the Federal Council. The Home Missions 
Council is made up of representatives of the denominational home 
mission boards in the interests of effective distribution and the 
adequate care of home mission interests. 
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The Commission on the Church and Country Life has up to the 
present time occupied itself mainly with surveys of rural church 
conditions, the last one, in the state of Ohio, bringing to light 
facts which are so startling that some improvement will surely 
issue as the result of the survey. 

The Committee on Foreign Missions co-operates with the Con- 
ference of Foreign Mission Boards of North America. Its recent 
report to the quadrennial meeting of 1916 records a remarkable 
progress during the last decade in foreign fields which the churches 
at home might well take as an example. If we were to go out into 
this realm, however, with the story of the Edinburgh Conference 
and the Panama Congress, we should have a book instead of an 
article. 

The Federal Council, from time to time, according to the call 
of the occasion, appoints special commissions, such as the Commis- 
sion on Relations with Japan, whose work has been so noteworthy. 
This commission has been enlarged to a Commission on Relations 
with the Orient. 

Other committees operating with perhaps less effectiveness up 
to the present time are those on Ministerial Relief and Sustentation, 
on Family Life and Religious Rest Day, and a recent committee 
appointed by the Executive Committee to care especially for the 
interests of the negro churches and people. 

From time to time organizations are perfected to meet the needs 
of the hour, such as the Committee on the Celebration of the 
Protestant Reformation, the committees on various interests related 
to the war, the Committee on Christian Work in the Canal Zone, 
various committees for the relief of Protestant churches and mis- 
sions in Europe, and the Committee on War Relief and the Work 
of the Red Cross. 

The most signal example of the procedure of the Council in 
carrying out that principle in its constitution stating that its purpose 
is “‘to secure a larger combined influence for the churches of Christ 
in all matters affecting the moral and social condition of the people, 
so as to promote the application of the law of Christ in every rela- 
tion of human life,”’ is the recent development of a War Work Com- 
mission to meet the unusual tasks brought about by our entrance 
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into the war, including the importance of general leadership on the 
part of the church; the work of war relief in connection with the 
Red Cross and other bodies; the selection and training of chaplains; 
the distribution of religious literature; the services of outside 
preachers in connection with the camps; the moral and religious 
conditions in communities surrounding the camps; the provision 
of voluntary chaplains for the reserve officers’ training camps, and 
other religious work in connection with such camps; temperance 
movements; the relations between the home churches and the men 
at the front; the care of the families of the enlisted men upon the 
part of the churches; the maintenance of the work of charitable 
organizations; the preservation of industrial standards; the prepa- 
ration of war manuals and similar literature for pastors and church 
workers; the consideration of interned aliens; preparation for the 
work of reconstruction after the war; the appointment of missioners 
to go abroad with the troops; and other similar work. 

It is probably obvious that these are tasks which can better be 
performed by thirty Christian bodies acting together than by thirty 
Christian bodies acting apart. 


4. LOCAL FEDERATION 


The work of the present Commission on Interchurch Federations 
grew largely out of the Men and Religion Movement and has as its 
chairman and executive secretary the men who occupied the same 
positions in that movement. 

The so-called district system did not meet with adequate 
success because the various communities differ widely in their 
readiness for federation. The commission is now approaching 
communities where the circumstances give promise of effective 
procedure. The ground is prepared in advance by adequate in- 
vestigation and consultation. Federations in cities and towns of 
substantial size are not advised, unless the churches are ready to 
take the matter seriously, to establish an office for the federation, 
to raise a budget, and to employ a secretary. At the present time 
there are about twenty-five or thirty really effective federations. 
In the smaller towns, where it is not possible to have administra- 
_ tive machinery, the commission recommends that the pastors and 
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laymen shall give the federation the earnest and serious attention 
and service which it demands. Local correspondents are now being 
secured for every city and town in the country. In October a 
representative congress will be held at Pittsburgh for which long and 
careful preparation has been made in the effort at least to approach 
the standardization of the work and functions of local federations. 

In justice to the principle of ecclesiastical economy, it should be 
noted that all these operations are carried on under one administra- 
tion and at an expense which would be multiplied many times were 
this work being done by thirty bodies instead of by one. 

At the special meeting of the Council at Washington, Presi- 
dent Henry Churchill King expressed the belief that the Council 
had been born for just such a national hour as this. Previous to 
this time the chaplains in the army and navy have been appointed 
rather indiscriminately, often through political channels, and 
without very much concern on the part of the churches. Now the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy have at their hand in Washington 
a body representing all the churches with which they can deal. 
When the missionaries in Japan have occasion to plead their cause 
before the American churches, they have a body to whom they can 
come. When the Red Cross needs the service of Christian people, 
the organization turns instinctively to the Federal Council. The 
Protestant churches of war-stricken Europe find an open door to 
American Christianity. The persecuted Jews can here seek con- 
sideration for their wrongs. The religious census department 
finds it necessary to keep in constant communication with the 
Washington office of the Council. The social workers, the officers 
of the organizations for war relief, and similar toilers in the world’s 
work are our daily visitors. 

Progress, to be sure, is not necessarily indicated by statistics, 
and yet, perhaps, they indicate something. Four years ago the 
quadrennial reports constituted one moderate volume; the reports 
of the quadrennium just closed constitute six rather voluminous 
books. 

Especially since the beginning of the war the relationships 
between the churches of America and Europe have deepened, and 
it is interesting to note that invitations have come to the Federal 
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Council from Holland and France to send messengers and counselors 
to help the Protestant churches of these countries toward more 
intimate co-operative organization and action. 

Probably most of the leaders of the Christian denominations 
would agree with the affirmation of the Committee of Fifteen which 
was appointed to present a survey of the work of the Council, that, 
whatever decrease there may be of the sectarian spirit, the work of 
the Federal Council has not impaired the strength of the denomina- 
tions and has not interfered with their legitimate autonomy. 
The federative movement probably has not stimulated denomina- 
tionalism as such, but it has surely brought strength to denomina- 
tional activities and has enlarged their boundaries. 
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Although the whole body of Aramaic material from Elephantine 
at present known had been discovered and published by 1911, no 
complete English translation of it has yet appeared. This is not 
altogether discreditable to the scholarship whose medium of expres- 
sion is the English tongue. The material is for the most part very 
fragmentary, and even those documents which are not too sadly 
disfigured offer many and great difficulties to the translator. The 
time for a definitive rendering has not yet arrived. 

Nevertheless the translator and those authorities of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and of this Journal who encouraged him believe that 
it is time for such a rendering as can at present be made to appear 
in English. Not only theological teachers and students, both in 
and out of classrooms, but also men interested in history, religion 
in general, archaeology, ethnology, and sociology, many of whom 
know no Aramaic, have now for years looked with longing eyes 
toward these important documents, in which a Jewish outpost on 
the frontiers of a world-empire of the fifth century B.c. rose from 
its grave and presented itself to our astonished eyes. For such 
men as these, in order that they may get as near as possible to 
the sources, and for any layman who may be interested, these trans- 
lations have primarily been prepared. 

The translations were in large part made some years ago. They 
have naturally been revised before going to press. The translator 
dare not say “revised up to date”; for a complete survey of all 
articles, notes, etc., which have appeared on these papyri is more 
than almost any one man, certainly more than the translator, can 
at present accomplish. He has, however, attempted to make 
judicious use of all the more important material that he has been 
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able to secure. Nevertheless all his readings and renderings are 
based, not merely upon the texts published by Sayce and Cowley, 
Sachau, Ungnad, and Staerk, but also upon the photographic repro- 
ductions of the documents themselves in the magnificent volumes 
of Sayce and Cowley and of Eduard Sachau. 

Further introductory remarks are at present less necessary than 
the presentation of the documents themselves. The most impor- 
tant introductory material will be easily found by the student in 
the well-known works of Eduard Meyer, Hedwig Anneler, Van 
Hoonacker, and in the essay by Stanley A. Cook, in this Journal;* 
also in the texts published by Staerk, both in Aramaic and in Ger- 
man. He who seeks more detailed information will be led in the 
right directions for his search by these books and articles. 

In the meantime, not indulgence, but assistance is sought for 
these translations, to make them as widely and as generally useful 
as possible. If they be found acceptable at all, it is hoped that they 
may be issued later in book form. Before they are put into final 
form to this end, it will be possible to make many changes; even 
radical alterations may be embodied in the form of appended notes. 
Any request, advice, or criticism looking in this direction will be 
heartily welcomed and given such consideration as may be possible. 

The copious and sometimes extensive footnotes will not, it is 
hoped, prove disturbing. Such comments have the disadvantage 
of scattering information and material which, in an introductory 
statement, might be gathered up to facilitate a rapid survey. On 
the other hand, too much rapid surveying is perilous, and the foot- 
note commentary has this advantage, that it enables the reader to 
check up the commentator from the text itself. 

A word is needed on the order in which the documents are pre- 
sented and on the identifying numerals and abbreviations which 
are printed at their head. In a first division have been gathered 
up such documents as present information concerning the Jewish 
community at Elephantine in general, its beginnings, its history, 
its fate, so far as we know it, its position in the Persian Empire and 
in the Jewish community at large, etc. This material has been 
subdivided on the basis of a rather external criterion: (1) documents 

t Vol. XIX, No. 3 (July, 1915), 346-82. 
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containing a solid body of text and (2) lists of names (accounts, etc.). 
Each subsection is arranged chronologically so far as possible. The 
reader need scarcely be warned that under the first head he may 
expect to find a rather heterogeneous collection of material, not 
official documents only. In fact, not a few of these documents 
would belong, from another point of view, under later heads. Yet, 
take it all in all, thorough acquaintance with this strange com- 
munity seemed the first desideratum; hence the character of the 
first group, which may perhaps be called: 


I. Documents of Public Character or Interest. 
A. Varia. 
B. Name lists. 


The following sections will present in order: 


II. Legal Documents. 


A. The beautifully preserved set of family archives published by Sayce 
and Cowley under the title Aramaic Papyri Discovered at Assuan 
(hence the abbreviation APA). 


B. Related material, chiefly from the Sachau publication (entitled 
Aramiische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, hence APE). 
III. Private Letters, etc. 


IV. Literary Material. 


Of this latter, which is very fragmentary, an account interspersed 
with translations will be offered; a full translation is impossible. 
By way of an appendix the more important inscriptional material 
in the Aramaic tongue will be added. 

APA are inscribed and quoted, following the original editors, by 
Roman letters and the number of the line. APE are given the 
papyrus number (not the number of the plate) assigned to them by 
the original editor. To facilitate identification the Berlin Museum 
inventory numbers are added in parentheses. Quotations are made 
by papyrus number, column, where necessary, and line. For the 
Strassburg Papyrus see No. 10, Introduction. Names of common 
occurrence in the Old Testament or elsewhere are rendered in the 
forms in which they are best known. The transcription of Aramaic 
characters, where used, follows Brockelmann’s system slightly 
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modified: as the transliteration is intended to represent the writ- 
ten characters of the original only, the possible fricative character 
of b, d, g, k, p, and ¢ has been disregarded; to distinguish two 
different writings of s, one is always transliterated s, the other §, 
though it may sometimes have the value of simple s. 


I. DOCUMENTS OF PUBLIC CHARACTER OR INTEREST 
A. VARIA 
NO. I. CONTRACT FOR THE DELIVERY OF GRAIN FOR RATIONS 


Two men with Jewish names contract with a man bearing what 
seems to be an Egyptian name, though his father’s name is Jewish, 
for the delivery of grain. The grain seems destined for Jewish 
members of the military colony of Syene (?) (see No. 2, APE 27) 
only; cf. note 1, 1. 6. Though a legal document of a business 
character, it is after all of semiofficial nature and throws interesting 
light on the position of the Jewish contingent in the Persian garri- 
sons of Upper Egypt. It is unusual to find one of the contracting 
parties as the scribe of such a document taking the dictation of his 
partner. Compare the following number. 


APE Pap. 25 (P. 13493): 
On the 28th of the month Phaophi, year II+(?) of Xerxes, <the 
re <Hosea,> | son of Hudyjh, and >Ahivab, son of 
3 Gemariah,’ to "Es<p>‘........... | <son of > Hanani,s the 
reat as follows: Thou hast delivered upon our hand® bar<ley> 
ere | 28, and lentils, artabae 11 (?),for....,artabae.....| 
“/é all the barley and lentils mixed (?), artabae 54+(?)..... rae 


t The year is uncertain. To the writer’s mind, judging from the photograph, 3 is 
the most likely number; but 2, and even 12, are also possible. The date would be, 
accordingly, February 17, 484 or 483, or February 15, 474 B.c. Xerxes is written 
H3irS; cf. Esther 1:1, etc.; Dan. 9:1; Ezra 4:6. 

2Cf. No. 13=APE 15:3: Hydy, a hypocoristic form. 

3 Cf. No. 13=APE 15:5. 

4 An Egyptian name? cf. APA B:11; D:7; APE 41:4. 

5 Cf. No. 4=APE 6:2, note 1. 

6 This seems to be the technical term for delivery of goods to a person, who is 


not their owner, but a delegated middleman for their transmission to their final des- 
tination; cf.1.13; No. 2=APE 26:4, 14; No. 7=8:21. 
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7 century of BgPligm? 11+? ...... | 2 men; for each man barley, 
8 artabae 2, g3 2...... |. . century of Nbysly,s 2 men, to(?) 
9 barley, artabae...... | and satisfied are we therewiths We will 
ro bring the grain. ..... | these <tr >oops* of the century of Bjbligm 
1r and of N(?).... | (are) written in this document. We will give 
Stree | house of the king? and before the seribes of the storehouse* 
13....... | upon-our-hand to bring to these men who are written 
sata a ad | to (or for) thee by number? in(to ?) the house of the king and 
15 before the scribes of the s<torehouse> ... . | weowe thee the sum of 
16 too kr&, silver, which(?)...... } (the?) god; and thou hast 
17 authority over” our wages, which the house of the king ...... | of 


? Evidently a more or less permanent unit or subdivision, comprising 100, more 
or less, of a larger body of men. It seems not to be a military unit, for in the great 
temple-tax or collection list, APE 18, it appears to include women. In any case it 
is nowhere clearly related to the organization of the Persian army, as is the dgl, 
“colors,” “company”; cf. note 4 on No. 14=APE 35:2. The word occurs in this 
sense only in this papyrus, in its duplicate, 26:11,andin 18:I:19f. Possibly it pertains 
to the inner organization of the Jewish community and was brought with them from 
Palestine, where it was well known, both as a factor in military organization, I Sam. 
29:2; II Sam. 18:1, 4, and elsewhere in the historical books, and in the later, religio- 
political organism, Exod. 18:21; cf. Isa. 3:3. It is rather remarkable, in view of 
APE 10, that these Jews should apparently be providing their own rations; yet 
APE 10 seems to contain no Jewish names, or at most one. And the Jewish food laws 
and Dan. 1:8 come to mind. 

2 The first element of this compound name is clearly Bethel, “the house of God.” 
The second element is not clear as to its meaning. But a name like Bethelnathan, 
APE 34:4, 5, and probably also 40, Verso:1, makes perfectly clear that these are 
theophorous names, like Jonathan, Elnathan, meaning “God has given,” “ Jahweh has 
given,” and “Bethel has given.” In short, the house of God has been deified. Of a 
piece with these names is the oath by the temple and the altar, Matt. 23:16-22; 
APE 32:3. The name in this papyrus and Bjflqgb in 17:9 are of precisely the same 
form. These names are not, as is sometimes stated, of Babylonian origin. Where 
found in Babylonian literature they are distinctly of West-Semitic origin. Cf. Zech.7: 2. 

3 Manifestly a subdivision of the artaba; capacity unknown. 

4 Clearly a Babylonian name, as are the other two names of centuries, APE 18 
I:19f. This does not necessarily mean that the institution was of Babylonian origin, 
nor that the original bearers of the names were Babylonians; cf. 1. 7, n. 8. 

5 Perhaps: “we agreed thereto”’; lit. “good or happy is our heart therein.” 

Lit. “this force,” the word elsewhere rendered “army”; “the army of Syene, 
of the Jews,” etc. 

7 A government office or bureau, probably; cf. No. 8= APE 1/2:3. 

8A fixed body of government officials; cf. No. 3=APE 4 and No. 7=8 and 
No. 10=Strassb. 

9 Or “in minas.” 

10 = “claim to” or “upon”; cf. APA, passim. 
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ours' thou hast authority to seize, until thou shalt be paid in full (Jit. filled) for 
18 the grain peat Wises | Hosea has written (it) at the dictation (Jit. accord- 
19 ing to the mouth) of >AhPab. | Witnesses: KP, son of *skiiy; NSkdri,? 
20 sonofN(?)...... | R(or D)ykl, son of >Abjhy,3 Suri, son of Kdy(?), 
21 dri,4 son of ...... | >mydt, son of Jonathan (jhnin), Sbtjs son of 
22 Nobr(or d)°. | Hosea wrote (it) and >A<hPa>b for °Esp..... - $ 


NO. 2. CONTRACT FOR THE DELIVERY OF GRAIN FOR RATIONS 


Though very fragmentary, it is clear that this papyrus is very 
similar in content to the previous document; in fact, all but an 
exact duplicate. It is written by the same man on the same date; 
the contracting parties and the materials contracted for are the 
same. Perhaps the two are, indeed, duplicates, though not as 
exact as manifolded or printed copies—one copy having been made 
for Hydyjh, the other for °AhPab. Or does one refer to Syene, the 
other to Elephantine? This fragment is presented in translation 
because it furnishes valuable supplementary information to No. 1 
(APE 25). 


APE Pap. 26 (P. 13475): 
On the 28th of .. . . <Hosea> 
son of <Hy>dyjh ahd °>Ah<Pab>... 
re ee ee to _ cos 
upon our hand barley . 
5 lentils, artabae 20+? . 
all of <the barle>y and lentil <s>. 
tomen.. ee 
lentils, estebs Rew ww « 
this gra<in> Syene?.... 
1o in this document . 
the century, and the leaders? of . 
the grain which thou hast given .. . 
by number (or by minas) in(to?) the house of the a pae< 
which thou hast delivered upon <our> hand . 
15 which not.... 
storehou<se>..... 
(the ?) god, silver (or money, or the sum of) ..... 
and a house of bricks ..... 
of mine th<ou hast autho>rity tos<eiz>..... 
t I.e., moneys, goods, houses; cf. other business documents, especially in APA, 
for the terminology. 
2 An Aramaic name. Lines 19 ff. are written on the back of the sheet. 
3 Cf. Exod. 6:23; but also I Sam. 8:2, and II Chron. 13:20. 
4 See line 19, note 9. 
5 Ezra 10:15; Neh. 8:7; 11:16. 7 Not mentioned in APE 25 (No. 1). 
6 Line 22 is the docket. 8 Perhaps captains. 
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20 which he wrote above ..... 
Hosea wrote (it) in the palms oft >A <hipab. > 
Witnesses: Syrj, son of ..... 
NSkd<r>j,sonofNb..... 
Bgd(or r) . . , <so>n of smSd(orr)..... 


NO. 3. FRAGMENT OF AN OFFICIAL COMMUNICATION 


Though too fragmentary to determine the exact nature of its 
content, it is clear enough that several bodies of officials are writing 
(probably a report) to their superior (probably the satrap, whether 
the name be ArSam or another). The document is important 
because it illustrates this type of official communication and the 
methods and organization of Persian provincial government. 
The report is always made by a body of men through their chief: 
X and his associates; cf. Ezra 4:7, 9, 17, 23; 5:3, 6; 6:6, 13 
(“companions”). 

APE Pap. 4 (P. 13480): 
<To our lord »Arsa>m*(?) thy servants >kmn5s and his associates, 
B(?) . . . and his associates, and the scribes of the district (or cir- 
2cuit).4 The welfare of our lord may the gods... | always. To 
proceed:* To us thou hast made recompense(?) for every portion( ?), 
to wit, what we(?) have given in the district in (the?) place of (or 


* The unusual expression is literally translated; the usual form of expression is 
“according to the mouth,” i.e., at the dictation; cf. No. 1 (APE 25), |. 18, and the 
end of many other documents. Or is this, after all, a different formula, to indicate 
a duplicate copy ? 

2 Cf. No. 4=APE 6:3, note 4. 

3 Probably Achaemenes. A Persian noble? Named after the royal family? 

4 Medtné is an administrative district, or a judicial (and administrative) circuit— 
in this case probably a subdivision of a province (Egypt). Two subdivisions of this 
kind, adjacent to each other, are named in these papyri: TSirs, “The South Canal,” 
No. 1o=Strassb. B, 4; APE 19 III:7,11; perhaps the one here meant, also; NO», 
Thebes, APE 19 III:4; perhaps also in the pitiable and untranslatable fragment, 
Sachau, p. 89¢, Ungnad, p. 38; 10(=No. 11):6(?); cf. 15(=No. 13):4; Jer. 46:25; 
Ezek. 30:14 ff.; Nah. 3:8. Each is named after a prominent landmark near its 
southern boundary. A similar subdivision of the province “Beyond the River” 
(Ezra 4:10 f., etc.), the Roman Syria, was “the province of Judah” (Ezra 5:8; 
cf. 2:1; Neh. 1:3; 11:3, etc.), the Roman Judaea; it was, however, less closely 
united with the greater province of which it was a part, and had a “‘governor”’ of its 
own. A whole province or satrapy may also be so designated, Esther 1:1 and 
passim. Later ‘the word comes to mean city; cf. “‘a city of Judah,” Luke 1:39; 
see Torrey, Studies in the History of Religions Presented to . . . Toy, pp. 290 ff. 


SSupply “provide for,” etc., a common formula of salutation; cf. these papyri, 
passim. 


6 A common formula of introduction; cf. these papyri, passim. 
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3 which) .... | . . defined species by species, month by month, they 
used to send to me.? Also a letter? was written (and) given to us. 
4 No<w?>...|.... (line 4 is too fragmentary to make sense; 


what followed, if anything, is torn away. Lines 5-8 are on the back 
of the sheet and contain merely the elaborate address of an official 
5 communication to a superior and the date) :| <<To> our lord >Argam( ?) 


. <thyserva >nts hmm and his associates, the -zdkr3B..... | 
Osis ba Hrys(?)4 and his associates, the scribes of the distr <ict > 
ree | . . retainer’ of Sjn(?) .. , the -zdkr, their associate, on the 


19th of Marcheshwan, year 37 of Artaxerxe<s the king>. 
8 and completed (? This word only is written in this line, at its end, under 
“ Artaxerxes” of line 7. What followed, if anything, is broken away.) 


NO. 4. A RESCRIPT CONCERNING THE FEAST OF UNLEAVENED 
BREAD (AND PASSOVER ?) 


This important document is unfortunately very fragmentary. 
It is addressed on the face of it by a certain Hananiah, possibly the 
brother of Nehemiah, who has come to Egypt (for this express pur- 
pose ?), to the Jewish community at Elephantine. It is a matter of 
dispute whether Hananiah came as a messenger from the king to 
Argam, satrap of Egypt, in another matter and then (on his own 
initiative ?) brought the law of the feast or feasts in question with 
him from Jerusalem, or whether Hananiah imposes this law of the 
feast on the Elephantine Jews under the authority of, perhaps in 


Torrey: Thou hast sent word to us concerning all(?) the tribute which thou 
hast imposed in the province, wherever [thou hast appointed(?)], saying: A detailed, 
classified report ye shall send to me month by month. 


2Some specific kind of letter? A Persian word, not the common word for an 
ordinary letter in these papyri; the same word is used, rendered “‘letter,’’ Ezra 4:7; 
18:23; 5:5; 7:11. 

3 =“‘verifiers” (?); perhaps auditors of public accounts. Others: publishers or 
announcers of official edicts, rescripts, and other communications; but see APE 
No. 7=8:4, note 8. 


4Cf. II Kings 21: 19. 


5’ The same word in No. 5=APE 11:4:8; see l. 8, note 2. Supply before it: 
“Wrote this document X” (son of X ?). 


6 November 428 B.c. The king’s name is written >rth5s5; cf. Ezra and Nehemiah, 
passim. 
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the name of, the king. The translator inclines to the latter view. 
Jerusalem and Palestine are nowhere mentioned in the papyrus. 
The instructions have a ring of authority, which the only document 
we have from Palestine, APE 3=No. 9, does not exhibit. APE 8= 
No. 7 cannot be used to illustrate “what such an official rescript 
would have looked like’’; it is indeed an official order, but on a 
wholly different matter and of a wholly different type. It must be 
clear at the outset that, though the king had authorized the use of 
his name and power for this document, yet neither the king in per- 
son nor his central governmental bureau need have issued specific 
edicts on religioys details. This edict is issued by Hananiah in 
person; that is clear beyond a doubt. But if Hananiah was the 
authorized representative and plenipotentiary (in this matter) of 
the king, as was Nehemiah, Neh. 2:1-8, not to mention the rather 
doubtful case of Ezra, Ezra 7:11-26, then the weight of the king’s 
authority would be behind such edicts. The part of Arsam, 
satrap of Egypt, in the affair would be parallel to that of “the 
governors beyond the River” (the governors of the province 
“Beyond the River’) and of “Asaph the keeper of the king’s 
forest” in Neh. 2:7-9. He would recognize Hananiah’s authority 
by safe conduct and non-interference, and, perhaps, by special 
orders releasing the Jewish soldiers from duty on specific occasions, 
and the like. But he would, of course, not issue an order prescrib- 
ing the time and manner of celebrating a Jewish feast. Torrey con- 
siders this a festal letter: cf. II Macc., chap. 1. If Passover was 
mentioned in this document, it must have been in a portion now 
lost. The Passover itself is mentioned in APE 77, 2, obv., 5; not 
in the ostracon published PSBA, XXXIII, 183 f.; cf. JBL, XXXI 
(1912), 13, note 9. 


APE Pap. 6 (P. 13464): 
1/2 <To my brethr>en(?), | <Jd>mjh and his associates (and?) the 
<J>ewish <army> your brother Hanan<iah>.* The welfare of 


* The name occurs first in the Old Testament in Jer., chap. 28, passim; also in 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Daniel. See especially Neh. 1:2; 7:2 (Nehemiah’s 
brother; Hanani is a hypocoristic form; the same form occurs I Kings 16:1, 7 ina 
late legend in duplicate; cf. II Chron. 16:7; 19:2; 20:34). See also No. s=APE 
11:7, 8. 
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3 my brethren may God: . . . . | To proceed: This year, the year 5 of 

Darius? the king, (a rescript was) sent from the king to >Arsa <m‘*> 
ee, Bree are 5’ Now do you count thus: Fou<rteen>.... | 
Seas 6 ace <ma>ke (or <d>o)(?), and from the rsth day to the 
6 21st day of <Nisan>..|........ be clean( ?)® and take heed! 
7 N<o> work <shall yedo>...|........ 7 <n>ot shall ye 

drink, and everything whatsoever that h<as> leaven <init> .. .| 
8... . (Il. 8-11 on the back of the sheet) . . . . the setting of the sun 
9 until the 21st day of Nis<an>...|........ <t>ake into 
10 your chambers and seal (or lock up) between the days (of?) .. . | 


t The plural, as in No. 3=APE 4:1 and elsewhere in these papyri; but here 
certainly the majestic plural, as in the Old Testament, indicating no plurality of gods, 
whatever its origin may have been. 


2 Written Driyhys; cf. Ezra, Haggai, and Zechariah, passim; Neh. 12:22; also 
Dan. 6:1; 9:1; 11:1. 


3 This is the usual meaning of the word “send” in these documents: to send a 
letter, a notice, an official communication, i.e., a rescript. One may also read: 
“having been sent ...., <I announce to you>” or the like (JBL, XXXII, 1912, 
1-33); but this reading is not as certain as Professor Arnold assumes. His own refer- 
ence to Néldeke’s Syriac Grammar, and these very papyri (e.g., 8(=No. 7):6) show 
that, when so construed, the participle is usually—in the examples known to the trans- 
lator always—preceded by a particle (conjunction: “when,” “after,” “because,”’ and 
thelike). Torrey: “I have been sent by the king to >A. <and I have brought from 
Jerusalem the (customary) festal greeting from your brethren the Jew>s.” A 
further possible reading would be: “a messenger <was sent or arrived> from the 
king.” It is not certain that Hananiah, even though this Hananiah may be 
Nehemiah’s brother, was ever, much less that he had lately been, at the king’s 
court. The date, incidentally, is 419/8 B.c.; the instructions must, of course, apply 
to the following (Passover-) Massoth, in Nisan 418. 


4 Quite evidently the satrap. If his name is to be read APE 4=No. 3, he must 
have been in office under Artaxerxes I in the year 428. If he is the "Apté»ns men- 
tioned by Ktesias (Recueil d’Archéol. orient., VI, 230), then the accession of Darius II 
did indeed find him already in office. He is first clearly mentioned here in 418. He 
is further mentioned in APE 1/2 (= No. 8):4, 30; 3(=No. 9):3; 8(=No. 7):1, 22, 27; 
10(=No. 11):5, 8, 9,14. APE 3 certainly, and APE 1o probably, are to be dated 
at the end of 407 or later, to about 405-4. The title “satrap” does not occur in these 
papyri. The address is, “Our Lord.” 


5’The remnant of the word preceding ‘‘Now” has been read as the ending 
of <“the Jew>s.” This is quite possible; but possible also are other read- 
ings, e.g., Egyptians, God, heaven, the ancients or forebears, etc. 


6 Or perhaps: “<be ye r>esting.” 
7 Probably “Egyptian beer”; cf. Mishna, Pesahim 3:1. 
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ee ee ??. | <To> my brethren, Jdmjh and his associates, 
(and ?) the Jewish army, your brother Hananiah.' 


NO. 5. A LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION 


The men to whom this letter is addressed are evidently well- 
known characters and leaders of the Jewish community at Elephan- 
tine. They are not officials of the Persian government, but simply 
leaders, chosen or accepted by common consent, within the Jewish 
community, which formed a part of the Persian forces stationed at 
Elephantine and Syene. The leading figure, Jdnjh (cf. Neh. 3:7), 
is frequently mentioned (A PE 1/2(=No. 8):4, 22; 5(=No. 12):1; 
6(=No. 4):2,11; 10(=No. 11):1; in this papyrus; 15(=No.13):5; 
18 VII:2; and perhaps in one or two minor fragments). He occu- 
pies within the community a position akin to that of the later Jewish 
ethnarchs. Uriah is named beside this Jdnjh in No. 11= APE 10:1, 
also. The writer of this letter, M‘yzih, too, is named in this little 
group of leaders in APE 10:1, 17; 5(=No. 12):2. 

The Jahweh priests of Elephantine are mentioned in only one 
other document, the great petition APE 1/2=No.8. Their names 
are found here only, unless the Mattan of the fragment APE 71, 
3:1 be identical with this priest Mattan. In that case the priest 
Mattan would seem to have been enrolled in the army, belonging 
to a dgl (cf. note on No. 14=APE 35:3). 

The Hananiah here mentioned is in all probability the writer 
of APE 6=No. 4. This Egyptian Jew’s opinion of him and his 
activities is interesting. ‘Anani, of whom the writer expects so 
much, is probably identical with the ‘Anani who receives promi- 
nent mention in No. 8=APE 1/2: 19, and with the one who signed 
and wrote (?) APE 8=No. 7. He may have been chief secretary 
in the central secretarial bureau of the satrapy; in any case he was 

t Line 11 is, of course, the address. On the whole cf. Lev. 23:4-8 (Holiness Code) 
and Exod. 12:1-20; cf. vss. 21-36. After all it may not have been any disrespect 
shown by the Jews to the rams of Khnum, but rather the tale of the Exodus and the 
attempt to purify and bring back the Gélah, i.e., the Dispersion, from Egypt as well 
as from other lands, which caused trouble for the Jews of Syene at the hands of both 
Egyptians and Persians, in spite of “the Jewish army’s” steadfast loyalty to the 
Persian cause, while signs of restlessness and the coming revolt were increasing among 


the Egyptians. There is no evidence that the sacrifice of rams caused trouble; 
APE 15=No. 13 does, perhaps, justify the assumption here made. 
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a scribe or secretary of some prominence in this bureau, who was 
supposed to have some influence with the satrap. Perhaps one or 
the other of the ‘Ananis mentioned in APA and APE may bear 
some relation to him. 

This papyrus, which mentions troubles caused to Jews in Egypt 
by Hananiah, is the first in which we hear of ill-will shown to these 
Jews by the army commander Vidrng, another straw pointing in 
the direction of the supposition expressed in note 9g on No. 4 
(APE 6):11. This document is, further, the only bit of evidence 
we have that the authority of the military commander of Yeb- 
Syene extended to Abydos, though this lay in a different judicial 
circuit and district of civil administration (see note on I. 11). 

The true nature of this letter was first recognized by Professor 
W. R. Arnold of Andover Theological Seminary; see his article in 
the JBL, quoted in the notes here and under No. 4 (APE 6). 


APE Pap. 11 (P. 13494): 
To my lords Jdnjh, Uriah, and the priests of the god Jhy, Mattan,? 
2 son of Jsbjh,2 and Neriah,3 son of . . . . | your(?) servant M‘yzjh.4 
3 The welfare of my lords......... be ye unto favor before | the 
God of heaven. To proceed: When Ujdrng, the army-commander, 
arrived at Abydos, he imprisoned me, because of a certain precious 
4 stone, which, | it was found, had been stolen by the traders. Finally 
Sh? and Hér,5 young men of ‘Anani’s, exerted themselves with U/jdrng | 
5 and Hrnypi' under the protection (Jit. shadow) of the God of heaven, 
until they had delivered me. Now, behold, they are coming thither to 
6 you. Do you look after them, | whatever they may desire. And with 
regard to anything, which $k? <and> Hér may ask of you, do you 
meet (lit. stand before) them in such manner, that a thing to blame | 


Jer. 38:1; IL Kings 11:18; II Chron. 23:17; cf. also Mattenai, in Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and Mattaniah, in II Kings, I and II Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

2 Chron. 4:35. 

3 Jer. 32:12, and passim thereafter. 

4 Probably Matuziah; perhaps I Chron. 23:18; Neh. 10:8, also, instead of 
Maaziah. 

5 Egyptian names. 

6 An Egyptian name, probably to be pronounced Hér-ndfi= Hr-nfr=Horus is 
good. Probably a local official, subordinate, or, at least, inferior in rank to Vidrng; 


he evidently had something to do with the jailing of M‘yzjh. The Egyptians, here 
as elsewhere, are found in subordinate positions only. 
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7 they may not find with you. To you (is known?) the affliction(?),* 

which without cause has rested upon us, since Hananiah came to Egypt 

8 until now. | And whatsoever ye do for Hér, for your<selves> ye are 

doing it. Hér is Hananiah’s young man.? Do you sell cheaply from 

9 our houses | any goods that are at hand. Whether? we lose or whether 

we do not lose, it is one to you. To explain why (Ht. in that) I am 

10 sending (notice) to you— | he said to me: Send (word by) a letter before 

us. Even if we lose, a deposit‘ will be established with his arrivals in 

11 ‘Anani’s house; what ye do | for him will not be hidden from ‘Anani. | 

12 To my lords Jdnjh, Uriah, and the priests, and the Jews, who (or 
of) ..... M°ysjh, son of Sh? (??).6 


t Arnold, see note 2; probably correct. 


2In spite of Professor Arnold, whose excellent reading and rendering of this 
papyrus (JBL, XXXI, Part I, 1912; cf. No. 4.=APE 6) are here largely followed, 
this is probably the correct rendering of a troublesome word, both here and in line 4. 
Arnold’s “an acquaintance of” would be an Arabism pure and simple, whose existence 
elsewhere in Aramaic has not been proven. Moreover, in No. 3=APE 4:7 the mean- 
ing “acquaintance of” for exactly the same word is practically out of the question. In 
the meaning “young man,” however, the word is a good and well-known Aramaic 
term. It need not mean “hired servant,” but rather “‘belonging to the personal 
following of, and therefore under the protection of, and doing occasional service for, 
i.e., a retainer.”” This would account for their influence with Yidrng and Hrnypi; 
for they had the ear of <Anani and Hananiah, both connected with the central bureau 
of the Persian government in Egypt (see APE 6 (=No. 4) and 8(=No. 7), cf. 1/2 
(=No. 8):18 f.), and therefore close to the all-powerful satrap, Arsam. And this, 
together with the service rendered to M‘yzjh, is quite sufficient to explain the deferen- 
tial reception accorded to these subordinates of subordinates by the Jewish community 
of Yeb-Elephantine. The conception outlined would also obviate the objection of 
others, that one and the same Hér could not be the “jm of both ‘Anani and Hananiah, 
and that, therefore, the Hér here mentioned must be a different personage from the 
Hoér connected with $/? in lines 4 and 6—a really quite impossible supposition in 
view of lines 10 and 11. 

3 Lit. “whatsoever.” 

4Or “treasure”; Arnold: “credit.” He means gratitude and good repute. 

5 Lit. “after him’”’; Arnold: “because of him.” 


6 Line 12 is the address. The last name is very uncertain; cf. No.12=APE 5:2. 
The date of this undated letter of recommendation can be approximately determined 
by two fairly eminent personages mentioned, Hananiah and [ijdrng. The former 
necessitates a date some little time after 419/8; compare No. 4=APE 6 with line 7 
above. The latter, with his title “army-commander,” or “commander of the army,”’ 
demands a date before 410; for, while he had been “commander of the army”’ since 
420 (cf. APA H:4-5; J:4), in 410 (No. 8=APE 1/2:7) and for some little time be- 
fore (No. 6=APE 7:7) his son Npin bore this title, and [/idrng was military gover- 
nor at Yeb (APE 1/2; Strassb.=No. 10). It is interesting to notice, by the way, 
that, though the civil administration and the judicial circuits recognized the division 
of upper Egypt into districts of “The South Canal” and the Thebais (see note on 
No. 3=APE 4:2), the policing power of the military authorities at Elephantine- 
Syene extends to Abydos, well into the middle of the Thebais (cf. Herodotus ii. 30). 
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NO. 6. AN APPEAL AGAINST A JUDICIAL DECISION ? 


This document is too fragmentary to allow an exact determina- 
tion of its nature. The deponent, whose name we do not know, is 
manifestly complaining of some wrong, which he supposes was done 
to him, apparently by a sentence or decision of a judge or court. 
To whom the appeal is made is not quite certain. The “my lord” 
of line 8 lends color to the supposition that it was made to the 
satrap Arsam; cf. note on No. 4 (APE 6):3. This would accord 
with the general method of appeal in the empire of the Achaeme- 
nians; cf. Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt., III, pp. 45 f. On the other 
hand, the plural “my lords” and comparison with No. 5= APE 11 
is equally possible. 

The date, too, is lost, though the years 416 and 410 can be fixed 
as limits between which it probably belongs. As it seems to indi- 
cate, like No. 5=APE 11, an increasingly hostile attitude on the 
part of the Persian commanders against the Egyptian Jews, the 
two are placed side by side. This arrangement has the further 
advantage of exhibiting in close proximity to each other the two 
great official documents of the collection APE 8=No. 7 and 
APE 1/2=No. 8. 


APE Pap. 7 (P. 13478): 
1/2 ndn(?),t'sonof... | having in charge for 
3 him? from the year 24<to the y>ear 31 ....|.... I was inter- 
rogated <before> Tr <yh and > the judge (or court), and I said before 
4 <them?>....|...notdidI?3.... .... I have taken?s 


If this reading be correct, it would probably be the second element, -nadan or 
-nadin, of a name of Babylonian type, whose first element would be the name of a god. 
The photograph looks more like -tyn, which might be part of the Hebraic name Nathin, 
found elsewhere in these papyri. 

2 See No. 7 (APE 8):3, note 2; No. 12 (APE 5):6, note 6. Perhaps simply: 
“holding it in trust,” not “for him.” 

3 This line is tantalizingly fragmentary. This word is clearly legible; but without 
context its meaning cannot be fixed. ‘‘Chastise,’”’ “plough,” “winnow,” are possi- 
bilities, not to mention others. 

4 “Of or from them” (fem.) appears to be the most likely reading from the photo- 
graph; others, however, have read very differently. 

5 “To wife,” in a contracted form not otherwise found in exactly this spelling in 
these papyri, is a possibility. 





——_ 
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5 The judge (or court) .... | . . and as it were violence’ was done to 
me, and I said before Tryh and the jud<ge> (or cour<t>)..... | 

6... . <f>rom the year 24 to the year 31, and Bgprn and Npin and 

7 Mnki and . . » came to Syene and?....|..... the chariots( ?) 
of Npin, army-commander of Syene, and the judges of the district, as 

fs ee | . . . . before my lord (or lords) I sent (word), say- 

9 ing: As it were violence was done to me, and now..... ben ee 
ask(?) Tryh and the judge (or court) concerning this. As it were 
violence let not be done tome..... 


NO. 7. AN OFFICIAL RESCRIPT FROM THE SATRAP ARSAM, GIVING ORDER 
CONCERNING A DETAIL IN THE BUILDING OF A SHIP 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


This is the only official document issued by the satrap’s central 
bureau in the name of the satrap Arsam himself, though appar- 
ently without his signature, which is found in this collection. 
Unfortunately, it is fragmentary both at the beginning and at the 
end, and, on account of its isolation and the very technical ter- 
minology used in it, very difficult to interpret, especially in the 
large central portion, which is well preserved. Nevertheless the 
translator believes that it is possible to analyze this important 
typical document in greater detail and to arrive at a clearer under- 
standing of its content than has yet been done. 


t A technical expression of the legal vocabulary? Cf. lines 8 and 9, and APE 
27:5, 8, and 9; the identity of position of this curious form of expression in these two 
documents of entirely different content, separated from each other by an interval of 
nearly fifty years, and the word “‘saying,” introducing the “‘as it were”’ of line 8 in 
both, point to a well-established legal formulary. 

2 The first name is probably the Persian name, written by the Greeks Megaphernes. 
The third name, probably the Babylonian Mannuki, and the fourth, of which all but 
the last letter is missing, are inserted above the line. Of the second name we do not 
know the pronunciation, though it is probably Persian; but we do know the bearer 
of it. He is the son of the well-known military governor of Yeb-Elephantine, [/idrng, 
successor of his father as army-commander at Syene-Assuan, and a great Jew-baiter; 
cf. line 8; APE 1(=No. 8):7, 8; APA H:4/5; J:5; APE 11(=No. 5):3, 4. 
The references given make it practically certain (1) that this document, whose dating 
is lost, was written after 416 (when the father, [/idrng, was still “‘army-commander 
of Syene”’) and, probably, before 410 (the great catastrophe at Yeb-Assuan); (2) that 
the regnal years here mentioned are those of Artaxerxes I Longimanus, being 441/40 
and 434/33 respectively. A few letters following “to Syene and” may be read “to 
<a>" ewe...” 
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The specific order for the transmission of which this whole 
document was written is contained in the brief and to us cryptic 
statement, lines 22 f.: “Do thou according to that which the compu- 
ters (?) say, as order has been given.”” As we know nothing further 
of the recipient Wahapre‘mehi, except his name, and as the line 
which probably contained information as to the nature of his work, 
6|7, is broken at precisely the decisive points, we do not know 
exactly what the order refers to. Some approach to its meaning, 
however, is gained by a correct understanding of the elaborate 
foundation laid for this order in the body of the document. This 
will, at the same time, give us an insight into the busy workshop 
of the governmental secretarial bureau and of the various bureaus 
and working bodies of the civil administration set in motion 
by it. 

The document opens with the quotation of a report made to 
the satrap by two inspectors (?) of shipping, Psamsenit and X 
(name lost), through their chief (?), Mithridates. This report 
announces that certain work, described as carpentry, upon a ship 
of which these two inspectors had charge has been completed, and 
that, therefore, it is time to summon other workmen and to proceed 
to the next steps (line 2 | 3; cf. 7 | 8). This announcement is based 
on a previous order from the satrap, probably the original, sum- 
marily complete order for the building of the ship in question, 
which had said: Let the carpentry be done to measure and then let 
the computers be notified, etc. (lines 4-6; cf. lines 22 and 23, where 
it is distinctly said that these steps are in accordance with an order 
or decree which has been given). Line 6 quotes an order sent by 
the satrap to the governmental computers and givers of orders (or, 
perhaps better, makers of contracts) to proceed with their work. 
Next follows the elaborate report of these officials on their activities 
in obedience to this order: inspection of ?, and of the work com- 
pleted by Psamsenit and X; recommendation of a competent fore- 
man for the work to follow; calling in of this new foreman by the 
contract-makers for consultation; a complete and detailed state- 
ment of the materials needed for the work in hand (which to judge 
from the materials called for, and from the fact that the carpentry 
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is finished, must be the joinery); specifications as to the manner in 
which this material is to be delivered; designation of the appointed 
foreman as the man to whom delivery is to be made. The report 
closes with the recommendation, that the next step be taken expe- 
ditiously, thus quoting again, as is clearly stated this time, the 
original order, which had been quoted at the close of a similar report, 
lines 4-6. Now follows the order of the satrap to Wahapre‘mehi. 
As this man is not concerned with the construction, and as the only 
other element dealt with in the computers’ report, upon which the 
satrap bases his order, is the furnishing and delivery of the material, 
it is a fairly safe supposition, that it was this latter function with 
which Wahapre‘mehi was concerned. What follows is sufficiently 
set forth in the notes. 

The translator does not possess sufficient knowledge of ship- 
building, nor the time, at present, to acquire it, to determine more 
closely the specific parts of the ship for which the timbers, as speci- 
fied, would be suitable. Though it may not be possible to deter- 
mine every point with absolute precision, yet it is hoped that by 
expert examination of the specifications, as set forth, our knowl- 
edge of the obscure terms here found may be definitely furthered 
also. 


APE Pap. 8 (P. 13492): 


From ?Argsam to Uhpr'mhj.t Toproceed:........22eeeeeeee ] 
2 unto us Mithradat,? the mypt as follows: Thus says (said?) 
Psmsni4 


t An Egyptian name: “‘Apries is in the horizon.” Note the curt opening! Allow- 
ing for the official character of the rescript, it is still clear that the addressee is of no 
high rank or station. 


2A well-known Persian name. Before “unto us” supply “sent notice or a 
report.” This, again, must have been preceded by a dependent clause or phrase, 
stating time, reason, cause, or purpose of this report. 

3 Probably Persian: néy, navis, ship; and pat, master; shipmaster, a title, 
applying, as the implications of our papyrus show, to foremen or overseers of varying 
rank in the government’s shipbuilding and maintenance department. This Persian 
népat receives the report of two Egyptian népats, evidently his subordinates, and 
transmits it to the satrap directly. 

4An Egyptian name: “Psam (metich), son of Neit?” Supply from lines 7/8: 
“and X, the two nopats of.” 
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ee ee ee ee ee | The Walled Towns, thus said they: The 
ship of which we have charge,’ it is time to make its *ypid3 ...... 4 
4 Let the carpentering be done to measure,s and let the hmdkr‘ of the 
stores be notified.’ They, together with the frmnkr?........ .29 


t Probably the name of the territory under the jurisdiction of Psamsenit and his 
partner; therefore hardly all the walled towns of Egypt, nor those of Tstrs (No. 3= 
APE 4:1, note 4), but name of a nome? a subdivision of a nome? It would be an 
appropriate designation for the pair Yeb-Syene. _ 

2 The usual translation is: “which we own.” Now it is true that this word, and 
even this very form, is used once in APA, and twice or thrice in APE in a connection 
which suggests the meaning “holder or owner of property.”” But even in those few 
cases the meaning “guardian,” “keeper” is much more appropriate. In fact, nowhere 
in earlier Aramaic, neither in Daniel, nor in APE, APA, and RES I, 247, does the 
word clearly mean “to own.” Wherever sufficient context makes it possible to deter- 
mine the meaning at all, it clearly means “to guard, to have” or “retain charge of.” 
Here, however, the meaning ‘“‘own,” “owners” is peculiarly inappropriate. If a new 
ship is building, which is admitted on all sides to be a possibility, and which seems 
to the writer to be so strong a probability as to be almost certainty, why should a pair 
of obscure little government inspectors of shipyards and shipping describe themselves 
as owners of a ship being built by the government? And if it is an old hulk of theirs 
which they want repaired at government expense, would they to that end set the 
whole machinery from the high lord satrap downward publicly into motion? See 
No. 12=APE 5:6, note 6. 

3 >yp5d, or -5r, derivation unknown, is what is done to a ship after the carpentry is 
finished (see line 8; cf. line 4), i.e., the joinery. If so understood, the usual rendering 
“equipment (active),” “outfitting” may well be used. 

4Supply: “in accordance with the (original?) order, which was given,’ or the 
like; cf. lines 22 f. 

5 Lit. “‘on the rope,” i.e., “by the measuring line”; another possibility, less 
good to the translator’s mind, is: “on dry land.” A drydock which has also been 
suggested is out of the question. Carpentry was chiefly sawing. 

6 Accountants, computers, are what the context suggests these officials to have 
been. If one could account in this early Persian for such heterogeneous formations as 
this Amdkar, the hndyn of lines 5 and 17, and the Semiticized hadd4berin of Dan. 
3:24, 27; 4:33; 6:8, as derivatives from the root of middle and modern Persian 
handiz, “to reckon, calculate, compute,”’ that would be a delightful solution of three 
troublesome problems at one stroke. Caetera desiderantur. 

7 Lit. “sent to.” 

8 Another class of officials with a Persian name; these are the givers and promul- 
gators of orders, not the ’sdkr of No.3=APE 4:5; the chief function, however, of the 
frmnkr seems to be the letting of contracts for work in the service of the govern- 
ment (cf. line 8f.). This series offers interesting insight into the work of the Persian 
administration in Egypt: computing accountants, givers of orders, auditors or 
verifiers, and scribes are all at work in the civil administration; all work in bodies, 
whence the form of their reports: X (the chief or head) and his associates. For a few 
more bodies of this sort, from the judicial and police organization, the latter of which 
seems to have been connected with the military administration (see especially 
No. 5=APE 11), see the Strassb. Papyrus= No. ro. 

9Supply: “shall do so and so”; very probably: “shall inspect the work and on 
the basis of their inspection let them. .... These are, almost certainly, not 
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5 ...and its >4pkrt let them make, and let (an order) be sent 
to whomsoever it may be? (for) the materials? (according to) Andyn.4 
Finally .........| 


detailed recommendations of Mithradat as to what should be done next, now that 
Psamsenit and X have completed their part of the work, although that is commonly 
held to be the import of these lines. More careful examination makes it clear that 
this can only be Ar’am’s original order for the building of the ship, or at least a 
previous general order, upon which Psamsenit and his partner base their report: It is 
now time to make the joinery. They are certain of this, because the original or 
previous order said: Let the carpentry be done to measure and then let notice 
be sent, etc. Their detail, the carpentry, is finished (see line 8). These subordi- 
nates, therefore, can now report with an air of finality: It is now time to go on 
to the next step. It is this rough carpentry, the making of the empty, hollow 
hull, which Herodotus describes as the first step in Egyptian boat building, ii. 96. 
The ancients did not first build up the skeleton of the hull and then put on 
the skin over it, as is now done. They built first the hollow hull; that was the 
carpentry. All the rest was joinery, equipment, outfitting. It is interesting to note 
the number of orders and reports involved in the building of a ship: an order to Psam- 
senit and X, perhaps through Mithradat, lines 4 ff. quoted in a report of Mithradat, 
based on a report of his subordinates, lines 2-6a; an order to the hmdkr and frmnkr, 
line 6b; their report in detail, lines 6 fin—22a, again quoting the original order, end 
of 22a; order of this document, 22), 23a. 


t The reading is not certain and the word in any case is unknown as to its ety- 
mology. The context, however, makes rather probable the meaning “an estimate of 
it,” or the like. 


2 This is the translator’s own reading, of which he hopes to publish a detailed 
account elsewhere. Though it has not to his knowledge been previously suggested, 
he believes it to be almost certain. 


3 The meaning of this word, ’5rné, of unknown etymology, is really quite clear in 
this document, here and especially farther on, lines 9 and 21: the materials for a 
woodwork construction, chiefly the timbers themselves, which were to serve as 
thwarts, keelson, dowels, etc. This ends the dispute concerning its meaning in 
No. 8=APE 1:11 and in Ezra 5:3, 9. In connection with the temple, whether 
at Elephantine or at Jerusalem, it can mean only all such material unmentioned 
in detail, supports, pegs, paneling, in Ezra the one timber “course” in three 
of stone, etc. The meaning “colonnade,” assumed by one of our ablest 
American Aramaists, Professor Torrey, must be abandoned as impossible; 
equally untenable is Paul Haupt’s “sanctuary,” though some etymological con- 
nection with the well-known Ashera, which is a tree trunk, stake, or post, is not 
improbable. Torrey (by letter) suggests: “inside woodwork.” 


4See note on line 4, hmdkr. “Specification” is a meaning which suits both this 
context and line 17 very well. The preposition of line 17 is omitted here; it may be 
inadvertently by a scribal error, or it may be intentionally, making this an adverbial 
accusative. Or is this a verb? Perhaps: “Let (notice) be given to whomsoever it 
may be: Specify the material!” 
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6 let be given,? and expeditiously( ?)? let its >ypid be made Then, after 
(orders) had been sent by me unto them‘ concerning this, they sent 


7 (this? report)........ | Ab(-wood ?)5 which (is) over against the 
fortress(?) in Y(?)®....... Mithradat the mypt showed us the 
8 ship mhyj? which (or that which) by Psamsenit and... .. | the two 


nypts* of the The Walled Towns, had been carpentered to measure.? 
Then (Jit. and) we designated to Smslk® and his associates, the frmnkr, 
9 Smy,s<on> of | Knyfj,™ head of the ship( ?)-carpenters; and thus they 
said: It is time to make its *ypsd. This is the material which >pjéj*3 to 
* Supply, in accordance with line 21): “to a responsible workman designated by 
the Amdkr let these supplies be given,” or the like. 


2 Or completely, or skilfully ? 
3 This is the end of the satrap’s original order (cf. end of line 22a), upon which the 


report of Psamsenit and X, on the completion of their part and the necessity of securing 
workmen and materials to go on with the next, is based. 


4T.e., by the satrap to the hmdkr. 


5 Cf. lines 11, 15, 20; supply: “we have inspected,” or “Uhpromhi showed us,” 
or the like. 

This suggests that perhaps Uhpromhj, the person to whom this rescript is 
addressed, may have furnished some of the wood, though this is not at all certain. 
He does not, at any rate, appear to have had anything to do with the construction. 
Is his “lumberyard” near the citadel of Yeb? 


7 The usual supposition, that this is the name of the ship, seems to the translator 
the most improbable one; it scarcely seems ready to bear a name. Some statement 
like “‘ we noting,” or “while we noted,”’ though not conforming to the “rules” of such 
little Aramaic of this older time as we know, might yet be a possibility. If so, the 
whole text at this point would read straight enough. Or is the solution simpler still, 
to be read: “Mithradat, the népat, informed us: The ship we will submit to inspec- 
tion, which Psamsenit,” etc. The name after “Psamsenit and” cannot be read; 
more than half of the upper part of the letters is missing. 

8 Lit. “both of them the népats.” 

9 The translator fails utterly to see the insurmountable difficulty which decipherers 
and commentators alike have discovered at this point. Why, having read one word, 
“sawed, carpentered,”’ in line 4, one should here read a different word, which could 
only mean “towed,” is to him a mystery. 

%© A Phoenician or Punic name. 

= Egyptian names, apparently, though the first may be Semitic; the second 
means “the Ka is good”’; cf. No. 5 (APE 11):5. 

2 T.e., of course, 5my and his associates, the ship-carpenters in the employ of the 
government; another interesting example of the corporative organization of the 
provincial government of the Persian empire. 

%3 This can hardly mean anything else than “is needed,” “is wanted.” The 
order in the original is: “‘>pitj its >ypSd | to make.” 
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10 make | its »4pid: 
Timbers of cedar and *y, new, ¢f (boards? ?), ten cubits, 
Sim . btq, eighty cubits by three palms, 
bgy sgnn, twelve cubits, | 
II $f, fifteen (cubits ?), 
+ + + ey twenty cubits, 
‘bl, seventy cubits; 
hnn for the belly, three, 
gi‘s for the raising ( ?stature ? ?), one. 2 
12 Timbers of hP-(wood), sixty cubits, 
' phimynji lp‘rr, one for two cubits.3 
>psi4 under the hP, five, 
13 nails of copper and iron,s | two hundred. 


t Three timbers or pieces? the ship’s belly being probably the bottom, the lowest 
part, are inn, as in Arabic, the keelson timbers? The keel, or what corresponds to 
it in the mortuary boat in the Field Museum at Chicago, the plank, which runs cen- 
trally from the prow through the lowest part amidships to the stern, consists of three 
pieces; but this, being a relatively small and expensive mortuary bark, can hardly 
be used in comparison, although an excellent detailed description of it by competent 
experts exists, which, through the kindness of Dr. B. Laufer, the authorities of the 
Field Museum generously placed at the translator’s disposal in a typewritten copy, 
More valuable in this respect is the study of ancient models of freight boats, 
published by Chr. Belger in Z4S XXXIII (1895), 24-32, to which Dr. George Allen. 
Assistant Curator of Haskell Oriental Museum, called the translator’s attention. 
The keelson-like construction in ancient Egyptian Nile boats is there clearly shown, 
especially on p. 26, where, as well as on the following pages, other parts of the 
“joinery” may also be seen. What is the relation of the Ann, ll. 14 ff., whose 
dimensions are specified, to the hnn here? 

? Can this have anything to do with the well-known word for “sail” gis? If so, 
then is it mast or yard? Cf. Belger, quoted in the foregoing note. Or has this to 
do with the high framework, on which the rudder or rudders were hung, for which 
the #f, “boards,” may have been intended ? 

3 Has this anything to do with the two cubits of Herodotus, which seem to be a 
bit improbable as they stand? The planks of the little mortuary bark in the Field 
Museum are laid brick fashion correctly enough; but even in this comparatively small 
boat they are much longer than two cubits each. Or is this because of the differ- 
ence in wood? Herodotus speaks of Acantha (thorn) wood; the Field Museum 
bark is sumptuously constructed of cedar throughout. Nevertheless the dowel-tenons 
(Herodotus’ yéugo, for which Liddell and Scott give “‘crossribs,”’ and George Rawlin- 
son, “stakes or poles,” neither of which are found in this connection in Egyptian boats) 
and their slots are roughly about two cubits apart, and the boards in the little decks 
fore and aft are about two cubits in length. The r’s in the second word may, either 
or both, be read d. 

4Points? Knobs? Projecting ends for support? 

5 Bronze? 
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Timbers of cedar-(wood), old( ?), strong(?) of ¢mjs,? twenty cubits, 
Total.? 
Let be brought, as calkage for them(?), old(?) and worn (lit. broken), 
unto the stores 
14 cords (or cloths) | of flax, thick(?), one hundred and eighty &r§, rags 
(? rg‘n),3 two hundred and fifty &ré. 
15 Timbers of cedar-(wood), new, hnn two, each five cubits | three palms 


by three palms. 
For the AP, nails of copper, one hundred and fifty, each three palms; 
16 two hundred and seventy-five, | each ten 
fingers,‘ 
All the nails, four hundred and twenty- 
five. 


Plates of copper, twenty cubits, 
their nails, two hundred. | 
17 Timbers of cedar-(wood), old, ryt msn, one talent, ten minas.‘ 
Total. 
Add to it: sulphur, rs ten; 
and, according to its specification(?), arsenic, kr one hun- 
dred.? | 


 tmis may be some standard of strength or thickness; see line 20. 

2 Cf. line 17. 

3 The word will bear the meaning given; and rags would be used for calking, as 
would be the ropes described. In fact this rope material, specified by weight, is, 
using flax for hemp, the modern oakum. The word translated “‘calkage,” hlift, is 
quite capable of bearing this meaning, though not elsewhere found in such connection 
hitherto. Is this the troublesome xadagdrns, calafatare, which can hardly be Arabic? 

4The palm being four fingerbreadths, these would be two and one-half palms 
long—still a most respectable nail. 

5 Just enough to protect the keel or keel plank, when the boat was drawn up on 
the beach; not enough to sheathe the whole bottom of a seagoing vessel for protection 
against the action of salt water. Building at Syene or Elephantine, or in their immedi- 
ate neighborhood, perhaps the old shipping center, Silsileh (Diimichen, Gesch. des alt. 
Aegyptens, pp. 37 f.), this was, of course not a seagoing vessel. The length of the 
copperplating, whose width may have been of a standard size, corresponds to the 
missing fifth item of the new cedar and »r timbers in |. 11, and to the only item of 
old(?) and strong(?) cedar, 1. 13. For such copperplating in antiquity see Kraus 
Talmud. Archédologie, II, 340; Speck, Handelsgesch. des Altertums, I, 28: 

6 Lines 17 ff. are written on the back of the sheet. Is this just offal and scraps, 
perhaps with sawdust and shavings? It is specified by weight only, without other 
designation of measure. Such material would be used for the making of pins, pegs, 
dowel-tenons, etc., and, possibly, to help fill chinks too large for simple calking. 

7 For painting, of course; trisulphide of arsenic, auripigmentum, orpiment, and 
disulphide of arsenic, realgar, were widely used as yellows and reds in dyeing and 
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18 And let be added? to the timbers, which are to be delivered: 
to #f, in length to each three palms kfys,? and to the breadth 
and thickness two fingers; 

19 and to | jm, in length to each three palms hfys, and to the 
breadth two fingers; 
and to §f and the hans, in length to each one palm; 

20 and to | 5b, the timbers of hb, of the thickness(?) of tmjs,3 
in length to each three palms Afys and to the breadth one 
finger.‘ 

21 The cords (or cloths) of flax, the rags(?), | the arsenic, the sulphur, by 
the (standard) weight of Persia shall it be delivered. Let (orders) be 
sent as follows: This material is to be delivered upon the hands of Smy, 

22 the son of Kmyfj, head | of the ship(?)-carpenters, for the ‘g( ?)mjn® of 
the >4pSd of that ship, and let him make (it) expeditiously,? as order has 

23 been given.2 Now >Arsam says thus: Do thou do | according to that 
which the hmdkr say, as order has been given. ‘Anani, the scribe, 


painting, also in the alchemy of late antiquity and the Middle Ages. How early? 
The boat in the Field Museum shows traces of red paint. Have the pigments of 
ancient Egypt and Persia been chemically examined? Hndyn, “‘specification’’( ?); 
cf. note 4, Ll. 5. 

* For good measure; to insure against possible shortage. 

2 If hfys, then, perhaps,=“sought out, tested, gauged,” or “of standard size.” 
If Afys, then, possibly, “free,’”’ either “free from,” i.e., beyond the size required, or 
“not held to exact measure”; the latter would be a distinct Hebraism. In favor of 
the former is the curious connection of the word haftsé, ‘‘seeking, scenting out,”’ with 
“three palms” in the Babylonian Talmud, Pesahim 31b: In regard to the rule that 
leaven, which can be scented out by a dog, must be removed before Passover, the ques- 
tion is asked: “‘ How far is ‘the scenting out of adog’?” The reply is: “Three palms.” 

3 For the émis see line 13; the possible meaning thickness for drj is derived from a 
scrap of papyrus, found in January, 1902, at Elephantine, and published by De Vogué 
in Répertoire d’Epigraphie Sémitique, Vol. 1, No. 246. 

4It is to be noted that the “old cedar,” included in the general list of supplies, 
lines 10-17, is not mentioned in these particular specifications for the timbers “‘ which 
are to be delivered.” 

5 See note on No. 1=APE 25:3. 


6 The second letter is uncertain; it may be z or y or g, mot i, as is usually read. 
If g, then possibly “the laying out of the joinery”; if 4, then possibly “for the response, 
i.e., the needs,” or simply “for the matter, the affair of the joinery.” For z, the most 
likely reading from the photograph, the translator has no specific suggestion to offer; 
some such verbal noun as those above mentioned it must clearly be. 

7 See note on line 6. 


® End of the report of the mdkr, quoting a previous, perhaps the original, order 
of the satrap; cf. lines 3-6. 


9 Exactly what Uprmhj is to do is not clear; see note on line 7. 
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24 secretary in chief, Nby‘gb wrote (it). | Uhpr “mhi(or ‘rimhj) 2?2???? | 
25/26 as order has been given. ? Wrote (it) Sobk . . 2 | The baris?.... | 
27/28 From(?) *ArSam?....... | Nby‘gb the scribe (or the document), 

on the 23d of Tebeth, year 12 of Dari<us>.‘ 


NO. 8. A PETITION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY AT ELEPHANTINE TO THE 
PERSIAN GOVERNOR OF JUDAEA, BAGOAS (BAGOHI) 


This petition is of an official character, though it does not issue 
from any officer or body of officers recognized, so far as we know, 
by the Persian government; its writers are the leaders of the Jew- 
ish community at Yeb-Elephantine (cf. Introduction to No. 5, 
APE 11), acting in the name of the community. 

Its recipient, Bagohi (Bagoas; the same name, but referring to 
other persons, is found in the Old Testament, in the form Bigvai, 
Ezra 2:2, 14; 8:14; Neh. 7:7, 19; 10:17), is a successor of Nehe- 
miah and others in the governorship of the little subordinate 
province of Judaea. There is little doubt that he must be identi- 
fied with the Bagoses of Josephus’ Ant., XI, vii, 1 (297-301), who 
functioned in the reign of Artaxerxes II Mnemon (404-359). He 


t For the name <Anani, see I Chron. 3:24; cf. Neh. 3:23; 11:32. He is a well- 
known character in these papyri; see No. 8= APE 1/2:19; 11(=No. 5):4, 10, 11; 
the same name elsewhere also, once or twice as scribe. If this latter be our ‘Anani, 
then Professor Arnold may be right in assuming that we must read: “<Anani, the 
scribe. Secretary in chief: Nby‘gb has signed.” It is certainly most remarkable 
that the same fluent office handwriting runs through the words “Secretary in chief,” 
to be replaced by a more stiff, vertical, and formal (?) one in the last two words. 
To whomever the title may apply, its meaning here is fairly clear: chief or head of the 
central scribal or secretarial bureau or chancellery of the satrap. The same title 
occurs in Ezra 4:8, 9, 17, there rendered “‘chancellor.” The literal meaning is “‘ Master 
of Decrees”; Torrey (by letter): “Master of Reports”; cf. Ezra Studies, 200. 
Nby‘qb is a West Semitic name found in Babylonian documents. 


2 These two lines, immediately under the last line of the great rescript, are written 
in a very poor hand, evidently unused to Aramaic, probably in the bureau of Vhpromhi 
and by his scribe or secretary, whose name, one.element of which, the well-known 
Egyptian god, Sobk, is clearly legible, is written in Demotic. 

3 This line, some distance from the previous one, is a docket in Demotic. Baris 
is a kind of ship used in Egypt; Herodotus ii, 96, evidently refers to the kind of ship 
in question. 

4 These two, perhaps three, lines are written in the same fluent hand as the main 
body of the rescript, at the very bottom of the page, so that, with proper folding they 
would appear on the outside as the address. The date is that of the February luna- 
tion, 411. 
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is probably not to be confounded, as he formerly was, with the 
powerful eunuch Bagoas of Artaxerxes III Ochus and Darius III 
Codomannus. 

Recipients of similar petitions, according to the statement of 
our document (lines 18, 19, 29), were other influential persons 
resident in Palestine. On the first of these, Johanan, the high 
priest of the temple at Jerusalem, see the passages quoted in the 
note on his name, line 18. Since his grandfather, Eliashib, was 
high priest in Nehemiah’s day, this enables us to date Nehemiah’s 
activity with almost perfect certainty in the reign of Artaxerxes I 
Longimanus (465-424). The second, ?Austan (?), brother of 
‘Anani, is not otherwise known. He seems to have occupied in 
Jerusalem a position similar to that of Jdnjh in Yeb. Sanballat, 
governor of Samaria (line 29), is without much doubt to be identi- 
fied with the Sanballat of Nehemiah’s time (see note on his name). 
Whether he be identical with the Sanballat of Josephus, At., XI, 
vii, 2; viii, according to Josephus the founder of the temple on 
Gerizim and therewith of the Samaritan schism—in which case 
Josephus’ dates must be wrong—or whether the Sanballat of Jose- 
phus be another, perhaps the grandson of this Sanballat, is a matter 
of dispute. The latter seems to the translator the more probable; 
that these Jews, for whose Samaritan origin, in whole or in part, 
even the clever Hoonacker has not succeeded in furnishing con- 
vincing proof, should appeal to the Samaritan authorities at all 
after Nehemiah’s days, that they place on the same memorandum 
the statement of Bagohi and Delayah together (APE 3=No. 7), 
goes far to indicate that the schism had not yet been definitely 
consummated. Delayah and Shelemyah, the sons of Sanballat, 
to whom the petition mentioned in line 29 is addressed, though 
their father is still living and governor of Samaria (probably very 
old), are not otherwise known. 

This papyrus is most important, because it establishes definitely 
the fact, of which scholars could not be certain from APA and 
Strassb., that the Jews of Yeb had in their midst a rather large and 
fully equipped temple of Jahweh with priests and complete and 
elaborate temple service, quite parallel to the same institutions at 
Jerusalem, except that a high priest is nowhere mentioned. 
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The form of the divine name used in these papyri is probably 
to be read Yahu, not Yaho, as some scholars contend. 

The content of the document is not, as has been supposed, a 
request for permission to rebuild their temple. Neither Bagoas 
nor any of the other persons addressed had authority to grant such 
permission for Egypt; only Arsam, the satrap, or the king could 
do that. The nature of the reply, No. 9 (APE 3), as well as the 
wording of the petition itself, shows that what was asked for was 
the exertion of influence and, more especially, the writing of letters 
of recommendation, which would support and strengthen the 
request of the Jews before Arsam (which is probably found in 
Strassb.=No. 10) and help them to secure from him the desired 
permission to rebuild their temple. 

The non-success of the Elephantine Jews with Johanan, the 
high priest, and ?Austan, the popular leader at Jerusalem, may in 
part have to be accounted for by the troubles between Bagohi- 
Bagoses and Johanan-Ioannes, Josephus, Am., XI, vii, 1. It 
may, however, have been in large part, if not wholly, due to the 
unwillingness of the Jerusalem Jews to sanction the existence of a 
complete Jahweh-temple and temple-service outside of Jerusalem, 
as the reply of Bagohi, the activity of Hananiah in Egypt (No. 4= 
APE 6and No. 5=APE 11), the probable sequel (No. 12=APE 5), 
and the well-known attitude of the Jews of Nehemiah’s day and 
thereafter toward the Samaritans and in regard to the temple at 
Jerusalem go far to show. Finally, it may have been caused by 
circumstances of which we have no knowledge. 

The document is preserved in two copies, the second much 
more fragmentary than the first. Neither is, of course, “the 
original,” for this was sent to Jerusalem. It is a matter of 
dispute whether these copies, retained at home, were rough 
preliminary drafts, or duplicate copies made to be kept at 
the home office. What little evidence we have, e.g., in Nos. 
1 and 2 (APE 25 and 26), No. 3 (APE 4), points toward the 
latter alternative, which is the more probable also on general 
grounds. 

The text given in the translation follows the lines of APE 1. 
The text of APE 2 is used to emend that of its fellow, where this 
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seemed corrupt or less good. Variant readings are, however, care- 
fully noted in the footnotes. 


APE Pap. 1/2 (P. 13495 and 13496): 
To our lord Bagéhi,' governor of Judaea, thy servants, Jdnjh and his 
2 associates, the priests who are in Yeb the fortress. | May the god of 
heaven provide for? the welfare of our lord bounteously always, and 
3 may he establish thee in the favor of Darius the king | and of (his) 
courts more abundantly than now a thousandfold and may he give thee 
4 long life, and mayest thou be hale and hearty always. | To proceed: thy 
servant® Jdnjh and his associates say as follows: In the month of Tam- 
5 muz, the 14th year of Darius the king,” when Argam | had departed and 
gone unto the king, the shavelings® of the god Hndb who (are) in Yeb 
the fortress? <made > a plot(?) with Vjdrng, who was military governor 
6 here] to wit: Let the temple of Jy the god which is in Yeb the fortress 
7 be removed thence. Then that [/jdrng, | the accursed(?), sent a letter 
unto Npijn his son, who was commander of the army at Syene the for- 
8 tress, as follows: The temple” which is in Yeb | the fortress shall be 
destroyed. Thereupon NV pjn? led forth the Egyptians and other troops; 


? In the space above line 1, in No. 1, faint traces of writing appear. ‘‘To Bag6hi 

. ,” can still be made out with fair certainty; probably a false start, erased by the 
scribe himself. 

2 Lit.: “inquire after, pray for”; a common formula of salutation. 

3Omitted in 2. The first two lines in 2 are very fragmentary; the only clear 
difference from 1 is the minor omission here indicated. 


4Lit.: “unto favor before”; cf. I Kings 8:50; Ps. 106:46; Dan. 1:9; Gen. 39:21; 
and No. 5=APE 11:2f. 


5 Lit.: “the sons of the house”; cf. Ezra 6:10; 7:23; probably includes, besides 
the king’s sons, viziers and other high officials of the court. This phrase, judging from 
the space it occupies, seems to have been abbreviated in 2. Cf. No. 1 (APE 25):12. 

6 2 may have read “thy servants.” 

7 June-July 410 B.c. The king’s name is written Driyhys. 


® The word used for the priests of Khnum, here and No. 10=Strassburg A:3; 
B 3, is a good old Aramaic word for “‘priest.”” In the Old Testament, II Kings 23:5; 
Hos. 10:5; Zeph. 1:4, and in these documents it has a distinctly derogatory flavor. 
It is never used of the priests of Jahweh. 


92: “gave money and treasures to [/idrng military governor, who was< here>.” 
Both 1 and 2 exhibit at this point an incomplete text, which bears the earmarks of a 
hasty copy. 1 lacks a verb altogether. The Strassburg Papyrus, lines 2-4, has a 
fuller and better text of this charge against the priests of Khnum and U/ijdrng, as it had 
taken fixed form in the minds of the Jews of Elephantine. Were their scribes weary 
of repeating the oft-used formula ? 


%© 2 adds: “of [hy the god.” 2: “that Npin.” 
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9 they came to the fortress of Yeb with their implements(?),* | they 
entered into that temple, they razed it to the ground; and the pillars 
of stone which were there, they broke them in pieces. Moreover there 

10 were 5? portals | of stone? built of hewn stone, which were in that temple; 
they destroyed (them), and their doors, which were in place, and the 

11 pivots | of those doors, (which were) of bronze. And the roof,3 (which 
was built) wholly of cedar beams,‘ with the rest of the woodwork, 

12 etc., which was | there, everything they burnt with fire. The libation 
bowls of gold and silver and whatsoever (else) there was in that temple, 

13 everything they took | and appropriated. And since the days of the 
kings’ of Egypt our fathers had built® that temple in Yeb the fortress, 

14 and when Cambyses’ invaded Egypt, | he found that temple standing? 
and the temples of the gods of Egypt? were all destroyed, but no one 

15 did any injury at all to that temple. But when this had happened,” 
we with our wives and our children put on sackcloth and fasted and 
and prayed" to [hy, the lord of heaven: | 

16 Show us that cur Uidrng with his anklets wrenched from his feet and 
bereft of all his possessions, and all the men | 

17 who sought evil against that temple slain, so that we may look upon 
their (dead bodies).** Moreover before this, at 

18 the time when this evil | was done to us, we sent a letter (to) our 
lord and unto Jehohanan™ the high priest and his associates the priests 


t 2: “weapons.” 

22: “great portals”; the text of 1 is a faulty copy. 

32 adds: “of that temple.” 

41 inserts here an inconsequential “‘of,’’ which it had omitted a little earlier and 
then inserted above the line, without deleting the misplaced duplicate. 

S1: “king” (sic/). 

6 The awkward diction is due to literal rendering of the original; the meaning is 
clear enough. 


1 Knbyzi. 
§ Lit. “built.” 1 Lit. “‘when it had been done thus.” 
92: “the Egyptians.” m2: “fas<ting and praying>.” 


% This passage is presented, with minor changes, in the latest translation, pub- 
lished by W. R. Arnold, Ephod and Ark (1917), Excursus II. In place of “‘his 
anklets” 1 reads “the anklets”; in place of “all the men” 2 seems to have read 
<“everyman”>. The rendering is not quite literal, but represents in good idiomatic 
English the precise meaning of Semitic idioms, which have no exact parallel in 
English. Others: “who showed us that Y., the chains torn from his feet by dogs 

. . and we looked ... .” 


13 2: “Concerning this; we sent unto our lord, also unto”; 1 is manifestly faulty. 
%4 Ezra 10:6; Neh. 12:22, 23 (Johanan), 11 (Jonathan); cf. Josephus, Awt., XI, vii. 
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19 who (are) in Jerusalem, and unto >ystn the brother of | ‘Anani* and the 
nobles of the Jews.? Not a single letter did they send tous. Moreover, 
20 from the month of Tammuz, the 14th year of Darius? the king | to the 
present day we are wearing sackcloth and fasting, our wives are made 
21 as widows, we are not anointing‘ ourselves with oil | nor drinking wine; 
moreover, from that’ and unto the present® 17th year of Darius the 
22 king? meal-offering and* incense and burnt-offering | have not been 
offered? in that temple. Now thy servants Jdnjh and his associates and 
23 the Jews, all (of them) citizens of Yeb,” say thus: | If it seem good to our 
lord, let him take an interest in that temple that it may be (re) built," since 
we are not permitted to (re)build it. Lo, there are** men under obligation 
24 to thee | for thy kindnesses and thy favors" who are here in Egypt; let a 
letter from thee be sent to them concerning the temple of [hy the god| 
25 that it may be (re)built** in Yeb the fortress, as it was built aforetime, 
and the meal offering and incense and burnt offering shall be offered*4| 
26 upon the altar of [hy the god in thy name,’s and we will pray for thee at 
27 all time(s), we and our wives and our children and the Jews, | all who* 
are here. If thus it be done” to the end that that temple may be (re)built, 


t See Introduction to No. 5 (APE 11) and No. 7=APE 8, 1. 23, p. 434, note 1. 

22: “Of Judaea”; cf. Neh. 2:16; 4:14, 19; 5:7; 6:17; 7:5; 13:17, and see 
Ed. Meyer, Entstehung des Judentums, pp. 132 f. 

3 Drihy’, APE 1: here and lines 21 and 30. 

4So probably 1; 2: “We have not anointed.” 

52: “That time.” 

6 Lit. “the day of the.” 

7407/6 B.C. 

§ 2 omits “and.” 

9 Lit. “made.” 

1: “All of the citizens of Yeb.” 

™ Lit. “to (re)build it.” 

™ Lit. “‘masters of thy kindnesses and thy favors”; the word “‘ masters” is widely 
used in similar phrases, the idea of possession or ownership being in many cases highly 
attenuated. Only through such men subject to his influence by reason of past favors 
could Bagohi (Bagoas), the governor of little Judaea, exert any influence upon affairs 


in the great province of Egypt, whose governor, Arsam, was of much higher rank 
than Bagohi. 


3 Cf. line 23. 
™ 2: “We will offer”; lit. “bring nigh,” in both 1 and 2. 


8 As was done for the king and the royal house in Jerusalem; cf. Ezra 6:10, and 
later for the Seleucid kings and the Roman emperors; cf. Ed. Meyer, EdJ, 51 f.; 
Schiirer, GVJ, II, 246 f. 


%6 2: “all the Jews who.” 17 Better 2: “‘thou do.” 
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28 then there will be greater righteousness* to thee before [hy the god | of 
heaven than (that) of a man who offers to him burnt offerings and sacri- 
fices to the value of 1 thousand? talents. And? as for (the) gold, con- 

29 cerning this | we have sent information.‘ Moreover, all the news we 
have sent in’ one letter in our name to Delayah and Shelemyah, the 

30 sons of Sw bit,6 governor of Samaria. | Moreover, of all this which 
happened to us ArSam knew nothing. On the 20th of Marcheshwan, 
the 17th year of Darius the king. 


NO. 9. THE REPLY OF BAGOHI AND OF DELAYAH, SON OF SANBALLAT TO THE 
PETITION OF THE JEWS OF ELEPHANTINE 

Neither Bagohi nor the Samaritans consented to give a written 
reply. Why, else, were the replies of both summed up in a brief 
memorandum, written by someone else? 

It should be noted, also, that the reply mentions meal offering 
and incense only, whereas the petition spoke of burnt offerings as 
well. A temple, lacking sacrifices and burnt offering, would be 
well on the way to becoming a synagogue orchurch. The attitude, 
or a change of attitude, of the Elephantine Jews and their leaders 
toward this aspect of their case seems to be indicated in No. 12= 
APE 5. Nor may No. 13=APE 15 be wholly overlooked. 

Or did Bagohi, etc., respond, and is this the note of one of the 
men of No. 8 (APE 1/2): 23 f.? (Torrey). 

The date of the reply must of course be later than that of the 
petition, which is dated October-November, 407. From the reply 
it appears that at this time the satrap Arsam had returned to 
Egypt. 

APE Pap. 3 (P. 13497): 
1/2 Memorandum of what Bagdhi and Delayah said|to me. Memorandum, 

3 to wit: Thou art to say in Egypt | before *Arsam concerning that altar- 

*T.e., merit; cf. Deut. 24:13. 

22: “a thousand”; the writing of 1 at this point is most peculiar. 

32 omits “and.” 


4 Lit. ““we have sent, we have made known”’; i.e., in a private communication, 
since even in those times a bribe could not be more than hinted at in an official petition. 
5 2 omits “in.” 


6 The Sanballat of Neh. 2:10 and passim; his sons are not mentioned in the Old 
Testament, though a Delayah occurs, I Chron. 3:24, another Neh. 6:10, and another 
Neh. 7:62; Ezra 2:60; and the name Shelemyah, Ezra 10:39; Neh. 3:30; 13:13; 
Jer. 37:3; 38:1; 37:13. 
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4/5 house of the god of | heaven which was built in Yeb the fortress | from 

6 aforetime, before Cambyses, | which that accursed(?) Uidrng de- 

7/8 stroyed | in the 14th year of Darius the king, | ‘that it may be (re)built? 

9 in its place as it was aforetime, | and the meal offering and incense shall 
10/11 be offered? upon | that altar, even as aforetime | it used to be done. 


NO. 10. COMPLAINT AND PETITION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF ELEPHANTINE 
(ADDRESSED TO ARSAM?) 

This papyrus is in a lamentable state of dilapidation. It was 
purchased at Luxor, but came undoubtedly from Elephantine, 
where it probably had been found by peasants digging for fertilizer, 
as were APA some years later. Whether its present condition be 
due to the elements or to handling by the finders cannot be said. 

Its existence was first publicly noted in 1901; the text was made 
public in 1903 in an admirable edition by the late Julius Euting. 
Hence it is known as the Euting Papyrus. As it belongs to the 
Imperial Library of Strassburg, it is also called the Strassburg 
Papyrus. The latter designation has been chosen in these transla- 
tions (abbrev. Sirassb.), because it is more impersonal, and because 
it names once for all its probably permanent home. 

The whole consists of two pieces, on each of which are found five 
complete lines; on the back of the first are fragments of fourteen 
lines, the beginnings and endings of which are missing. These are 
labeled A, B, and C, respectively, as the translation shows. 

It is the more to be regretted that this document has not come 
to us in a better state of preservation, because in it we have what 
is probably an official communication of the Elephantine Jews to 
the satrap ArSam concerning the disturbances in the course of 
which their temple was destroyed. That it was addressed to 
ArSam appears from a comparison of A:3/4 “when our lord Arsam 
had gone”; and C:9, 11, 12 “if it seem good to our lord,” with 
No. 8=APE 1/2:4 | 5 “when Argam had gone,” and No. 3=APE 
4:1and 5 “To ourlord Arsam(?)” The exact nature of the content 
is, of course, not quite clear. It may have been the very petition of 
the Elephantine Jews, which must have been sent to Arsam with the 
request for permission to rebuild their temple. It certainly did 


t Lit. “to build it.” 
2 Lit. “shall they (i.e., one) bring nigh”; cf. 1:25. 
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contain a series of requests, as C plainly shows, in spite of its frag- 
mentary condition; and these requests had to do with the damages 
inflicted upon them and their temple in the disturbances of June- 
July 410. In fact, the requests are evidently based upon complaints 
made concerning this damage. But the complaints are not simple 
and direct; they are apologetic and defensive in tone. Accusations 
are being met by asseverations, denials, and countercharges. 
Between them and the permission to rebuild their temple there 
stood, not only the opposition of Egyptian priests to a Jahweh 
temple in their midst and the lukewarm attitude, if not the oppo- 
sition, of their brethren in Judaea, but apparently, also, charges of 
disloyal and disorderly conduct, which were probably not wholly 
unfounded. They are preparing for a searching official investiga- 
tion. Small wonder that they were seeking influential support 
from all possible directions. The exact date of this petition can- 
not be determined, because we do not know exactly when Arsam 
returned to Egypt. It must have been written soon after this 
return, before there had been time for an investigation. With 
relation to APE 1/2, No. 8, it seems to the writer to belong before, 
rather than after, this attempt to secure aid from Palestine. 
Their case before Arsam did not prosper. That is why they sought 
support, first from the high priest and the elders, then, sometime 
thereafter, from the political authorities. It follows APE 1/2 
here, simply because its date is lacking. 


Strassburg Papyrus: 
A 


. we (?) . . among companies' of the Egyptians they revolted, we 
2 did not leave our posts? | and no subversive act whatever occurred on 
our part. Inthe 14th year of Darius the king,3 when our lord Ar’am | 
3 had gone unto the king, this is the treasonable offense* which the shave- 
4 lings of the god Hnib <committed > in Yeb the fortress | in collusion( ?)¢ 
with Uidrng who was military governor here; money and goods they 
t Or “troops”; see APE 35 (No. 14):2. 

2 T.e., on military or guard duty. 3 410/409 B.C. 
4Or: “of the shavelings of the God Hnib: They<made>in Yeb the fortress a 
riot (or plot).” The photograph shows only the personal ending “they” of the verb 


“made” or “committed,” with a blank space before it. The restoration is practically 
certain. 
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5 gavehim. There wasaportion|ofthe..... s' of the king in Yeb the 
fortress, (which) they destroyed, and a wall was built in the mnsj‘¢( ?)? 
of the fortress of Yeb......... 

B 


and now that wall is built in the mmsj‘t( ?) of the fortress. There is a 
well which was constructed: | within the fortress, and it lacked not water 
3 to supply‘ the garrison, since, if they were hndjz |, they were to drink 
water from that well; those shavelings of Hnab have stopped up that 
4 well. If (the matter) be| verified by the judges, #iftajé§ (and) guskéjé7 
5 who are appointed in the district of -T¥trs* |, (then) it will be apparent? 
to our lord in accordance with this which we have said.” Moreover, 
cut off were we (or “we were segregated”) .... 
C (on verso of A) 


iS) 


ks ae ee eee ) . . in (—? —)" of Yeb the f(ortress) . . . | 
ae we and (?) between (?) .... |... if(?) there be not found 
S ee |... . the <Egyp>tians(?) to bring from... . . Ss 
6/7/8 do™ there to Jhy(?)..... |..|.. |. . the woodwork; they took 


9 and appropriated(?) .... |... if(?) it seem good* to our lord, let 
10/11 him(?) greatly ...| .. we of the army .. | .. <to our l>ord it 
12 seem good, let be placed (or established, or decreed) . . | . . we, if 
13/14 unto ourl<ord>. . | . . to (or for) anything, which . . . | . . which 
belonged to us, which they destroyed ... 


t Reading uncertain; buildings or treasures or stores or papers? 

2 Perhaps “midst”; or mfsit, possibly “breach.” The latter would seem to 
indicate at least a partial dismantling of the fortress by the Persians, a situation 
similar to that described in II Kings 14:13. The accusation of the Jews against the 
Egyptians would, in that case, rival that of the “Samaritans” against the Jews, Ezra 
4:11-16. Torrey: “<they> built.’ 

3 An Oriental well nearly always has some stone constructions, walls, benches, 
troughs, frequently an overhanging roof or shed about it; in any case the well itself was 
lined with stone, brick, or cement of some kind. 


4 Lit. “give to drink to.” 
5 Perhaps “confined” (by siege or for similar reason), or “‘assembled”’ (on duty 
or for review or inspection). 
6 Dan. 3:2, 3; AV “sheriffs,” RV mg “lawyers”—exact meaning unknown. 
7 Probably a Persian word, meaning “‘listeners,”’ i.e., secret-service men. 
8 Cf. No. 3 (APE 4):1, note 4. 9 Lit. “it will be known.” 
1° Some would translate: “we have said and (which) we have explained.” This 
does violence to more than one word in the original. 
1 A word whose reading and meaning are very uncertain. 
™ Perhaps “‘to do service in sacrifices, etc.” 
33 Or “very good,” “excellent.” 
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NO. II. REPLY FROM JEWS IN EGYPT, PROBABLY IN THE THEBAIS DISTRICT, 
TO LETTERS CONTAINING A REQUEST FROM THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY AT YEB-ELEPHANTINE 
This document, also, which may have played nearly as impor- 
tant a réle in the affairs of the Jewish community of Elephantine 
as the three previous numbers, is unfortunately fragmentary, 
though not quite so badly mutilated as Strassb. About one-half, 
more or less, of all but one (line 16, the two closing words of the 
letter proper) of its seventeen lines is missing. The date, too, if it 
ever had any beyond the day of the month mentioned in line 15 

(cf. No. 5= APE 11), is lost. 

The more intimate character of the letter and its consequent 
discursiveness and allusiveness make it even more obscure than the 
more fragmentary Strassb. Bribes given by an Egyptian or Egyp- 
tians remind one of the days preceding the catastrophe at Yeb. 
But bribes were given later as well, cf. No. 8= APE 1/2:28f. The 
trouble has been carried before Arsam; somebody, Egyptians or 
Jews, takes comfort in the thought that a Mazda worshiper has been 
appointed to some office; a man, apparently a Jew, has been placed 
under arrest, it would seem; Arsam is annoyed and not altogether 
favorably disposed; somebody denies a charge before him; some- 
body is to make a plea before him. This much is tolerably clear. 
Also, the trouble does not seem to weigh heavily on the writers, 
be they at Thebes, or at Abydos (where some Jews seem to have 
been settled; cf. No. 5=APE 11), or elsewhere; “we are well here,” 
say they. The Jews of Yeb seem to be more intimately concerned 
with it; cf. line 16 and the statement at the beginning of line 11, 
whose meaning, however, is anything but certain. What the 
“rations,” or “‘ wages,” or whatever it may be, in lines 3 and 12 have 
to do with the affair, is utterly obscure. No less obscure is the 
cryptic line 10; the destruction of skins may indicate a trans- 
action of a shady character. As a bare possibility, no more, 
the translator would suggest that these may have been 
skins of mumified beasts, perhaps rams of Khnum, or cats, or 
what not, which the Jews of Yeb in their counterrevolt may 
have robbed, as an act of vengeance for the destruction of their 
sanctuary. 
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In any case, the translator thinks it preferable to classify this 
undated papyrus with the undated material after the riot at 
Elephantine, when the Jews are known to have had just such 
troubles, as those above indicated, before Arsam, rather than to 
assign to it a still more hazardous position at some unknown period 
previous to the events of July, 410. 


APE Pap. to (P. 13468): 
1 To my lords Jdnjh, M‘yzjh, Uriah, and the army your servant...... | 
2 may they provide for always.* We are well here. To proceed: On 
3 every day, when (or of) .... | he received pijprsn? one zjyk;s he 
4 received pijprs...... |4 there is to us, because the Egyptian gave 
5 a bribe. Therefore we have given a price (or value ofS ...... | of 
the Egyptian(s?) before Arsam.6 Therefore stealthily(?) did they (or 


* The well-known formula: “May God (or the gods) provide for your welfare 
always.” The plural of the verb with the plural of god is decidedly curious in a 
letter written by a Jew of this time to coreligionists; yet see APE 12:1; also 13:1; 
43:1. In No. 3=APE4, written by largely or wholly non-Jewish bodies of officials to 
a probably non-Jewish superior, this, if it were assured, would be much less striking. 

2 The meaning of this word is unknown; it bears some similarity to a word found 
in Dan. 1:5, 8, 13, 15 f.; 11:26, there rendered “‘dainties,” originally simply “rations.” 
So far as there is any context, this meaning would not be inappropriate here. Ptiprsn 
may thus mean “ (of) rations” or “‘(as) our ration”; ptiprs, “‘a ration” or “the ration 
of.” Others: “wages”; still others: a unit of measure. 

3 Almost certainly a unit of measure, value or capacity unknown. 

4 Supply “trouble.” 

5 Some read: “because the Egyptians are giving to them (fem.; sic!) a bribe (or 
bribes) (to) a valueof ....” Instead of “‘a price (or value) of” the photograph may 
be read: “‘and since. ... . 

6 For the dating of this document, whose date is lost, this name makes it certain 
that the events therein described, so far as they had to do with Ar’am, did not take 
place in June-July, 410, nor for some little time before and after this date, “when 
Ar’am had . . . gone unto the king,’”’ No. 8= APE 1:4, 5; No. 1o=Strassb. A:2, 3. 
The bribes of the Egyptian(s ?) and their apparent hostility remind one of the trouble 
brewing since 419/8 (cf. No. 5 = APE 11 together with No. 4=6; No. 6=7; 1/2; and 
Strassb.), which culminated at Yeb-Elephantine in the great catastrophe of 410. To 
a point in this period near 410, when these troubles were coming to a head, this letter 
is frequently assigned. But Ar’am had returned to Egypt by 406/7 (cf. No. 9= 
APE 3); we do not know exactly when. His stay this time was not a long one, as 
Egypt was lost to Persia about 405/4, and Persian rule there remained in abeyance 
during the long reign of Artaxerxes II Mnemon, 405/4-359; but it was a busy one. 
The Jews of Yeb were evidently importuning him, as were their adversaries, the 
Egyptians (and Persian officials?). And there were investigations to make. This 
letter is written to the Jews of Yeb and their leaders, precisely the men who were 
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6 we) act. Also(?)..... | the district of Thebes(?),? and thus do 

they say (or we said): A Mazda-worshiper? (is) he, appointed for the 
9 district ..... | we fear, because we are small in money(?).3 Now, 
8 behold, ?..... | Even if we had not revealed our faces unto Arsam 
9 formerly, yet not thus..... | he will speak our(?) words before 











































especially interested in the Jahweh-temple at Yeb and its service. It is a reply, to 
“letters” which seemingly contained a request (cf. especially lines 15 f.). The point 
of the reply seems to be that the writers will do their best, but that one must not 
expect too much of them, because they have not much money (?), and because, on 
account of a previous rather annoying appearance before him, they are not sure of a 
favorable reception before Arsam. Now, the period when the Jews of Yeb needed 
and sought all manner of support before Arsam, their satrap, was exactly this period 
after the disturbances of 410. Three or four requests for such support from outside 
of Egypt are indicated in APE 1/2, which is itself a petition for similar support in 
their attempt to secure permission from Arg’am for the rebuilding of their temple and 
the restoration of its sacrificial service. There is, indeed, no mention made of the 
temple at Yeb in the fragment preserved (about one-half, more or less) of this papyrus, 
whereas other matters not wholly clear are mentioned. This is, of course, not proof 
positive that this temple and its sacrifices were not mentioned in the missing portion. 
But whether this was the case or not, the Jews of Yeb needed support before the satrap 
in many other matters at thistime. Their case was not a simple request for permission 
to rebuild their temple and to resume its service; it was much more complicated than 
that. It was connected with charges against the Egyptians and Persian officials, but 
manifestly also with countercharges made by these against the Jews of Yeb themselves. 
The Strassburg Papyrus, probably a report, petition, or defense, addressed by the Jews 
of Yeb to Arsam himself, exhibits a decidedly controversial and apologetic tone. And 
the skirts of the Jewish soldiers were not wholly clear: APE 1/2 exhibit signs of 
insubordination to their Persian commanders. In their own charges in these matters 
and in their defense against the countercharges they would most naturally seek aid and 
corroboration from their brethren in Egypt, perhaps of a neighboring district; cf. 
line 6. It seems most natural, therefore, to correlate this written reply to the un- 
written reply of Bagohi, APE 3=No. 9, and, without being dogmatic about its exact 
date, to place it with the material after 410, when conditions apparently presupposed 
by it are known to have existed, rather than to assume that at another time similar 
conditions existed, of which we know nothing. These are the considerations which 
led the present translator to assign to this document a place after the likewise dateless 
Strassburg Papyrus. 

t N(o)?, Thebes; see note 4 on No. 3=APE 4:1. It is possible also to read the 
photograph, not N>, but -7(é)? which, connected with the preceding word, would mean 
“our district.”” This, as opposed to the district of the addressees, T5irs, might very 
well be the Thebais in any case, since this is the only district beside TS#s which is 
mentioned in these documents. 

2 Mzdizn, probably Mazdaiazn(ian), i.e., a worshiper of Mazda; others consider 
the word a proper name. 

3 Despite the misgivings of translators, it seems, after all, quite possible to read: 
“we fear, because we are small, spoliation,” or, simply, “‘robbery.” 
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to ArSam persuasively(?)* calming our faces..... | ye will find 

honey(?) ? ?? we have destroyed the skins of the fur of?....... | 

11/12 ? ?4 Psy the son of Mnkjs came to Memphis, and... . . | and the 

13 ptprs,§ and he gave me the sum of 12 staters? andone?..... |§ Hari 

gave me, when they detained(?) him. Thereupon? said Tjrjb?...... | 

i 14 in the company( ?) of the king, and were detained (or were restraining, 
or we restrained or he restrained us). Therefore ArsSam was annoyed 


15 andS...denied™...... | and Hari, whom they had detained. On 
16 the 6th day of Phaophi came the letters ...... | we will carry out 
17 (lit. do) the affair (or word). | To my lords Jo>dnjh," M‘yzjh,and ..... 


NO. I2. COMMUNICATION BY THE LEADERS OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY AT 
ELEPHANTINE TO A SATRAP OR GOVERNOR 


Another cryptic fragment. It is not an ordinary letter in form. 
Nor is it a petition, as is sometimes confidently maintained; it is 


* This may be a proper noun, the name of the speaker, Pisn; this is suggested, 
but by no means made certain, by APE 13:2. 

2 For the first word, though it is clearly legible, tgm, the translator has no sugges- 
tion to offer. For the second “wrapped up” has been hesitatingly suggested. This 
would be a pure Hebraism. Much more likely, in view of what follows, is a derivative 
from a root, which does occur in Aramaic, whose meaning is “to creep stealthily.” A 
derivative from this root, very similar to the one here used, is found in Talmud and 
Targums in the meaning “cat.” Therefore, here perhaps “cats,” or, since this is 
Egypt, “Egyptian weasels,” “‘ichneumons.” 

3 The only reason why this translation has not been offered before—at least, not 
to the translator’s knowledge—is that it is too simple and does not offer sufficiently 
important information. What followed after “fur” must have been the name of 
some animal: “skins of . . . . fur.” 

4 The best suggestion offered, though it is not absolutely certain, is: “they are 
full of wrath against you”; cf. APE 13:4; similarly Ezek. 16:30 should probably be 
read: I am full of wrath against thee, saith the Lord. . . 

5 The first possibly, the second certainly, a Babylonian name. Both occur several 
times in these papyri. 

§ See note on line 3. 

7 Double-shekels, 11.2 g. silver each, ca. $0.55; cf. APA L; APE 35=No. 14. 

8] Chron. 5:14; supply before the name: ‘which (X, son of ?).” 

9Others: “according to the cor (a Hebrew measure). Said,” etc.; not good 
Aramaic. 

Or: “lest both >ArSam should be annoyed and S . . . should deny.” Others: 
“ArgSam adjudged both damages and expiation”; this would be poor Aramaic from 
every point of view. 

* Here only so written. This has caused some scholars to reject the more com- 
monly accepted pronunciations Jedoniah, or Jedaniah for Jédaniah; but in Aramaic 
writing this would more probably indicate the pronunciation Jédaniah. Line 17 is 
the address. 
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not at all similar to APE 1/2 (No. 8) and Strassb. (No. 10), both of 
which are petitions in good form. Yet it seems to be addressed to 
a superior; the address “our lord” points to a satrap or governor. 
And it manifestly contains a request, a request, moreover, which 
has to do with the restitution of the temple-service at Yeb. 
Whether the request is for complete service, instead of partial 
service only (incense and meal offering; cf. No. 9= APE 3); or 
whether it be for partial service, at any rate, since complete service 
cannot be secured, it is impossible to ascertain. In the former case 
it might very well be addressed to Bagohi or Delayah in answer to 
their reply, No. 9 (APE 3). In the latter case the addressee would 
more probably be ArSam the satrap. In any case the gist of the 
letter seems to the translator to be contained in the last two lines. 
The most probable supposition is that this is a note offering a bribe 
supplementary to a petition. 


APE Pap. 5 (P. 13472): 
1/2 Thy servants, Jdnjh the son of Gem <ariah ?* by> name: 1, | M‘yzj? 
3 the son of Nathan by name<: 1,> | Shema‘iah? the son of Haggai‘ by 
4/5 name: 1, | Hosea the son of Jtym by name: 1,| Hosea the son of Niyn 
6 by name: 1, altogether 5 men, | Syennese,s who are gu<ar >ds( ?)¢ in 


*Cf. No. 13 (APE 15):5. 

2 Cf. APE 10 (No. 11):1, 17; APE 11 (No. 5):2, 12; perhaps also APE 34:3. 

31 Kings 12: 22 (late legend; see Comm.); Jer. 29:24, 31 f.; Ezra 8:13, 16; 10:31; 
Neh. 3:29 and passim; Chronicles, passim. 

4 Hag. 1:1, etc.; Ezra 5:1. 5 T.e., of Syene (Assudn). 

6 The reading is not very certain. If it be right, this is the word, used in similar 
connection ‘in APA, D:2; APE 27:2, and, perhaps, also in RES I, 247. It cannot 
mean, as is constantly assumed, “owner of property.” The verb in the form, of which 
this is a participle, does not mean “‘to own,”’ but “to guard, to have or retain charge of,” 
cf. note on No. 7 (APE 8):3. The introduction of the meaning “owner of property” 
in the places above quoted has been peculiarly unfortunate. It is in all these places 
a technical term connected with service “in a fortress,” and is twice followed by the 
designation of the troop or company, to which the individual designated by it belonged. 
“Owner of property” would be wholly inappropriate. ‘‘Guard” is the only possible 
meaning; whether this means simply a member of the troops guarding the fortress 
or whatever frontier or other dangerous position the fortress is meant to protect, or 
whether it designates a man as detailed to some special guard duty or belonging to a 
special corps d’élite, or as appointed to some slightly higher rank than a mere private, 
cannot be said with certainty. Its infrequent use, in two cases (here and APA, D: 2) 
of persons known to be of some consequence, makes for the last supposition. Cf. 
also No. 6=APE 7:2, note 2. 
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7/8 Yeb the fortress, | say thus: If our lord .......... , | and that 

9 temple of [hy the god which ............. | in Yeb the for- 

10 tress as aforetime (it was built ?), | and sheep( ?), oxen, goats, mgly* shall 

11 not(?) be offered? there, | but (only ?) incense, meal offering. ...... 

Saxecane | and our lord >ydjs} ma(ke?)........2.00eeeeee | 

13/14 give(?) unto the house of our lord ..........2226- la 
th <ousand ?> artabae of barley ..........22226- 


NO. 13. A NOTE OR LETTER CONCERNING ACTS OF VIOLENCE 


This is the most tantalizing of the Elephantine fragments. If 
the writer is not wholly mistaken, it contains chronologically the 
last mention made of the religious leaders of the Elephantine Jews 
in these documents. It is the only document containing their 
names, which is neither addressed to them nor written by their 
hands. The only possible place for it in point of time is, to the 
translator’s mind, just this place between the last years of Darius IT 
and the first years of Amyrtaeus, the king in whose reign the 
following document, No. 14 (APE 35), was written. The reasons 
for this opinion are set forth in greater detail in the notes. 


APE Pap. 15 (P. 13471): 
Box cae aoe 6 ae oS, (the lower ends of a number of letters only) 
PEPE Cree TT Tere PP rrrrerrrc Ts Hnim. Behold 
3 these are the names of the women who......... errr 
<im>prisoned:* Dmj (or Rmj), wife of Hudy,5 *srSyt,5 wife of Hosea, 
4 Pll} wife of Jslh, RG....... | Sb,° daughter of Meshullam,” Bry? 
(or Qyl’), his sister. Behold, the names of the men who were found in 


1 An unknown term; perhaps a general term for a sacrifice in which a portion 
was burnt or roasted. 


2 Lit. “made.” 

3 Meaning unknown. 

4Or: “-sirn”; perhaps a proper noun in whole or in part, the name of the husband 
of a woman previously mentioned. 

SCf. I Chron. 3:24; 5:24; 9:7; Ezra 2:40; Neh. 7:43; also I Chron. 4:19; 
Neh. 8:7; 9:5; 10:11, 14, 19. 

6 A compound with Osiris ? 

7 See line 5. 

8 Cf. Neh. 3:25; 11:12. 

9 Zibiah, II Kings 12:1; II Chron. 24:1; cf. I Chron. 8:9. 

% TI Kings 22:3; Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, passim; also APA and APE, 
passim. 
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5 the gate bn* and were slain (? or seized) ...... . | Jdn#, son of 
Gemariah,? Hosea, son of Jiym,3 Hosea, son of Niym, Haggai,‘ his 
6 brother, *hjy,ssonof M....... | the houses into which they had 
entered in Yeb;* and the goods which they had taken,’ they(?) were 
returned unto their owners. But they remembered(?) the(?) lord 


OD ss ign cle sade | kr§ 120. Further(?) a decree(?) no more(?) shall be(?), 
but here the welfare of thy house and thy children, until(?) the gods 
shall show us(?)®....... 


NO. 14. AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DEBT 


A most remarkable document. AsimpleIOU. But it is dated 
in the fifth year of “Amyrtaeus, the king.” This is doubtless the 
Amyrtaeus, who in Manetho’s dynasties constitutes in his own 
person the whole of the 28th dynasty, which follows the reign of 


t Perhaps: “in No?,” i.e., Thebes; on their way out of Egypt ? or name of a gate? 
in Elephantine ? 

2 Jer. 29:3; 36:10 ff., 25; cf. No. 12 (APE 5):1. 

3 Cf. I Chron. 11:46; see also No. 12 (APE 5):4, and for the following name, 
ibid., line 5. 

4For these names, prominent in the Jewish community at Elephantine, see the 
foregoing papyri, especially No. 12=APE 5; for Haggai in particular, see No. 12, 
line 3. 

SII Sam. 6:3 f.; I Chron. 8:14, 31; 9:37; 13:7- 

6 This explicit mention of Yeb after all makes it not improbable that above, in 
line 4, No>= Thebes is to be read. 

7 Were these men following the instructions of Exod. 12:1-36? Here was a real 
opportunity for the Israelites to “‘despoil the Egyptians.” 

§ This papyrus, which in its present state unfortunately bears no date, was written 
by an extremely illiterate scribe. The reason for the many questions, especially in 
the last few lines, lies both in poor handwriting and in poor grammar. Yet sinister 
meaning does hover about the uncouth and incoherent phrases, clearer meaning, the 
translator believes, than is generally admitted. The footnotes to the previous lines 
indicate the events which to his mind are pretty clearly suggested. Line 7 may 
mean that Persian rule has come to an end, but that it was still possible for a Jew 
to live and prosper in Egypt under the new state of affairs. The following docu- 
ment shows clearly that this really was the case. The writer of the present screed was 
probably an Aramaean, i.e., a foreigner; the language used, however poorly its writing 
was mastered, clearly shows this much. And he was a Jew, or whence his interest in 
these people? Palestinean echoes of the history and fate of these people, with which 
the papyri put us into immediate contact, are found in Isa. 52:4(?); Deut. 17:16(?); 
Isa. 19; Ezek. 30(?); and Joel 3:19. It is, of course, possible that the word, here 
translated “decree, "may mean a number of different things, and that the last 
clause is a mere clumsy expression, commending the house and children of the 
addressee to God or the gods. 
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Darius II. The exact year to which this refers cannot be deter- 
mined; 400 or 399 will not be wrong by more than a year or 
two. The Persians have disappeared from Egypt; a satrap rules 
there no longer. The temple of [hy at Yeb is not; even if “Idnjh 
and his associates” finally succeeded in winning the satrap’s con- 
sent to the rebuilding—of which we have no evidence—there was 
no time for the building. There is not a scintilla of evidence that 
there was such a temple after 410B.c. There is nothing to indicate 
that “‘Jdnjh and his associates” were in Egypt any longer, no sign 
that they were any longer in the land of the living; there is evidence 
which suggests strongly that the Egyptians in turn “‘had seen ven- 
geance upon them.” But there are still Jews in Egypt, borrowing 
and lending money, “marrying and giving in marriage.” They are 
still of the garrison of Elephantine, and belong to the same “com- 
panies” to which they belonged in the days of the first Artaxerxes 
and of the second Darius. The “Foreign Legion” could change 
masters, evidently, almost as easily as in the days of the Diadochi. 
And with all obstacles, those from within and those from without 
their own people, removed, and with the times uncertain in Egypt, 
the day was approaching for propagandists like Hananiah (No. 4= 
APE 6; No. 5=APE 11) to reap their harvest, although this 
harvest was not quite what they expected. 
APE Pap. 35 (P. 13476): 
On the XXI <. . of Phamen>oth, year 5 of Amyrtaeus,' the king. At 
2 that time | said <Menahem>,? son of . . um,3 Aramaean of Yeb, the 
3 fortress, belonging to the colors‘ of Nbykdrj5|to Sly . . 6 daughter of 


* On this Amyrtaeus see Griffith and Poole, Enc. Brit., 11th ed., Vol. IX, p. 88, 
col. 1 mid. (article “Egypt”); and Ed. Meyer, ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 211, col. 2, end of 
second paragraph (article “Persia”). The date of this papyrus is very probably 
near 400. 

2 II Kings 15:14 ff. 

3 Perhaps Shallum, as in the fragment, APE 32:1. This name occurs in the Old 
Testament, Jer. 22:11; II Kings 15: 10, and thereafter throughout the historical books. 

4A unit of the Persian army; exact size unknown; roughly equivalent to the 
modern company. The designation of this unit remains the same under the Egyptian 
king. Cf. APA and APE, passim. 

5A Babylonian name: Nabd-kudurri. These companies were named after per- 
sons; their founders? first or present commanders? Cf. APA, passim. This very 
company occurs, APE 27:3 (Artaxerxes I, year 4=461/0) and 29:2 (Darius II, year 
15+ =409/8-). The hope of the writer of No. 13=APE 15:7 was not disappointed. 

§ Cf. Num. 25:14; I Chron. 9:7; Neh. 11:7; 12:7, 20. See alsol. 1o. 
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4 S.uh, as follows: I owe you the sum of 2 sh(ekels), | i.e., the su<m of > 

5 1 stater,? of the sum total in money and goods which (is written) 
upon thy | marriage- 

6 contract. I, Menahem, will give it and pay thee in full by | the 30th 

7 of Pharmuthi, year 5 of Amyrtaeus, the king ae 
I (shall?) have given thee this sum, 2 <sh>ekels <i.e., 1> stater, 

this <sum>, which is written above shall(?) have(?) fallen 
9 due(?) on <the ? of Pa>chons | thy money 
10 of <2> shek<els>, ie., the su<m> of 1 <stat>er | 

Sleh . . . The remainder of this papyrus is very fragmentary, so that 
only a few disconnected words can be made out: barley, this, 3 shekels, to 
the head (or foreman) of. 


*Cf. No. 11=APE 10:12; APA L. 
*Cf. No. 7=APE 8:9. 


[To be continued] 

















RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


PALESTINIAN ARCHAEOLOGY: 


Although the war has put a stop for the present to all organized 
excavation of Palestine, a not inconsiderable amount of work has been 
done in furthering the progress of Palestinian archaeology. The 
material accumulated in the past brought with it many difficult prob- 
lems, and one is sometimes inclined to believe that what is needed is 
not an ever-increasing store of evidence, but more critical and more 
synthetic methods of handling that which already lies to hand. It is 
true that new evidence may definitely settle disputed questions, but 
only methodical study teaches the archaeologist what to look for, what 
theories to test, and what lines of inquiry to pursue. Certainly a very 
great deal remains to be done in the archaeology of Palestine, and a 
welcome must be extended to every contribution to the subject. 
Mr. Handcock’s book aims at presenting “some account of the arts, 
crafts, manners, and customs of the inhabitants of Palestine from the 
earliest times down to the Roman period.” The writer, formerly assist- 
ant in the department of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities of the 
British Museum, is one of the authorized lecturers for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and has produced other books on oriental archaeology. 
Here he has not attempted to give any history of the excavations, nor 
does he combine the biblical and archaeological evidence and use the 
one to illustrate the other; not biblical archaeology, but the archaeology 
of Palestine on the basis of the excavations is his field, and he succeeds in 
furnishing a competent introductory handbook which will form a useful 
supplement to the growing list of works that directly or indirectly 
handle this subject.? 

After a brief prefatory chapter Mr. Handcock describes the caves and 
rock cuttings, and the architecture (the latter an important chapter); 

* The Archaeology of the Holy Land. By P.S.P. Handcock. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1916. 384 pages. $3.00. 

2 Compare, e.g., Benzinger, Hebraische Archdologie (2d ed., 1907); Gressmann, 
Altorientalische Texte und Bilder (Vol. II, 1909); Driver, Modern Research as Illus- 
trating the Bible (Schweich Lectures for 1908); P. Thomsen, Kompendium der palis- 
tinischen Altertumskunde (1913; small, but rich in bibliographical information). 
To these must now be added Barton’s Archaeology and the Bible. 
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he then proceeds to a description of objects, classified according to their 
material (flint, bone, ivory, and stone; metals; pottery; terra-cotta). 
There is an interesting account of burial customs and a useful conclud- 
ing chapter on “Worship and Places of Worship.” The book is well 
illustrated with nearly one hundred and forty plates, figures, and plans; 
it has been conscientiously prepared, it is clearly written, and it gives 
the reader a good introduction to the more serious technical problems 
which at once arise. For these Father Vincent’s admirable work on 
Canaan after Recent Exploration (reviewed in the AJTh, XII, 1908, 
471-74), and his articles in the Revue Biblique, together with the critical 
discussions of Hermann Thiersch, are indispensable; but there is always 
need for convenient, up-to-date introductions such as Mr. Handcock’s, 
and the author has taken good care to utilize all the published works 
on the most recent excavations. Consequently Gezer, Samaria, Jericho, 
Beth-shemesh, etc., find a place here, and special prominence is given to 
Macalister’s voluminous work on Gezer, which is described as “by far 
the most important contribution that has been made to the science of 
Palestinian Archaeology,” and “an inexhaustible mine of information 
upon which all students of the subject will be largely dependent for many 
years to come.” 

Mr. Handcock writes as an enthusiastic archaeologist. Unfortu- 
nately this has led him in his opening sentences to an extremely 
rash contrast between “ordinary history” and the “incontrovertible and 
concrete facts” of material culture, etc. (p. 17). It is necessary, there- 
fore, to remind ourselves of the wise words of Hogarth, who protests 
against the “invidious comparison between the sound objective evidence 
of material documents and the unsound subjective evidence of litera- 
ture’; for, as he says, “neither is the latter any less objective than the 
former, nor is the former less open to subjective falsification than the 
latter.”* The truth is, of course, that the material objects inevitably 
need an interpretation and a historical setting, and the history of 
archaeological research is enough to show that they do not always bear 
their plain meaning upon their face. Indeed, the necessity of a delicate 
criticism and co-ordination of both the traditional (written) evidence and 
the archaeological is abundantly shown in all discussion of the chrono- 
logical and archaeological periods; and here it is surely impossible to 
agree with Mr. Handcock when he dates the Fifth Dynasty of Egypt 
“‘perhaps about 3600 B.c.” (p. 102), and ascribes the beginning of the 


t See his Authority and Archaeology, p. ix; cf. also the present reviewer’s Study of 
Religions, pp. 51 ff. 
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Hellenistic archaeological period in Palestine as early as “about 550 B.c.” 
(p. 23). As regards details, it may be noticed that the spelling 
Aboughéch (Kirjath-jearim) on p. 282 is apparently taken from a 
French source, and stands for Abii Gésh, that the unique “calendar 
inscription” from Gezer (pl. xviii) is printed upside down, and that on 
p. 178 the reference to Dr. G. A. Cooke is a slip (of a not unfamiliar type) 
for the present writer. Moreover, it is misleading to say that the 
Siloam inscription is written in “the old Hebrew characters which closely 
resemble those found on the Moabite stone” (p. 177, cf. p. 299); there 
are important differences, and it is a matter of dispute whether they are 
due to intervening centuries or to difference of material, style, environ- 
ment, etc. The question of the date of the Siloam inscription and of the 
early history of Hebrew palaeography is of considerable importance for 
its bearing upon the inscribed jar handles which Mr. Pilcher and I 
associate with the Persian period.t It is extremely desirable that the 
subject should be kept steadily in view because if the jar handles are to 
be freely ascribed to this period, the result is significant for the more 
fundamental problems of the chronology of Palestinian archaeology. 
Equally important, too, is the question of the “Philistine” graves 
(pp. 317 ff.). Here, on the one side, is the tendency to exaggerate the 
extent of “Philistine” influence upon the archaeology of Palestine and 
to find an early date for these graves; whereas, on the other side, the 
present writer, for one, is unable to repress the conviction that archaeo- 
logical connections with Asia Minor need a fuller examination than they 
have received. Moreover, as regards date, three independent arguments 
can be cited for placing the graves well within the “Israelite” period. 
The first is the general archaeological argument of Mr. J. L. Myres 
(Quart. St., 1907, pp. 240 ff.); the second, a very novel one, is the 
resemblance noticed by Mr. Pilcher between the contents of the graves 
and the goods mentioned in a Jewish fifth-century papyrus from Ele- 
phantine;? while, to crown it all, Mr. Leonard Woolley in a description 
of a North Syrian cemetery of the Persian period has recently pointed 
out the analogies between it and the graves.3 If these cases are sufficient 
to illustrate some of the problems of “comparative archaeology,’’ it will 


tSee Pilcher, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Archaeol., XXXII (1910), 93 ff., 143 ff.; Cook, 
Quarterly Statement of the Pal. Explor. Fund, 1909, pp. 291 ff.; cf. also F. W. Read, 
thid., 1910, pp. 232 ff., “the Persian and Egyptian affinities of the Jewish Royal Pottery 
Stamps.” 

2 Viz., the marriage-contract G, see AJTh, XIX (1915), 355. 
3 Annals of Arch. and Anthrop. (University of Liverpool), VII (1916), 128. 
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be understood why all the more fundamental problems are found to 
be interconnected. Thus Crete, Asia Minor, Turkestan, Elam, Baby- 
lonia, and Egypt become full of meaning for the archaeology of Palestine; 
and extremely complex questions, combining archaeological and histori- 
cal factors, prove to be of unusual importance for all our conceptions 
of life and thought in Palestine.* 

It is small wonder that, as these researches progress, the work of the 
biblical and theological scholar becomes more arduous. Approaching 
the Bible from the outside, the field of external evidence, one is often 
struck with the narrow outlook of the ordinary biblical scholar or student; 
while, on the other hand, only the trained student can realize that bibli- 
cal criticism is a severe discipline, and that promiscuous combinations of 
biblical and external evidence are unmethodical and mischievous. How- 
ever highly one may rank the external or archaeological point of view, 
it must always be borne in mind that the external evidence in itself 
neither brings unanimity of conclusion among its champions nor, it must 
be said, reflects unanimity of method. Now, there are two especially 
vital questions for every biblical student upon which Palestinian archae- 
ology has a voice, and it may be useful to conclude this notice with the 
briefest reference to them. The first is the absence of any gap or break 
in the cultural history, such as might have been anticipated had there 
been an Israelite conquest on the lines described in the Old Testament.? 
The second is more novel, but, if I am not mistaken, is of a sweeping 
character and has very drastic consequences: it is the appearance of 
a cultural deterioration which suggests some historical factor. Instead 
of the archaeological break which the biblical history would suggest in 
the pre-monarchical period (viz., the Israelite invasion), there is a later 
deterioration upon which the history seems at first to be silent. It seems 
quite impossible to associate this deterioration with the Israelite 
entrance (Sellin) or with the growth of national independence under the 
monarchy (Vincent). Already a relatively late date for the feature 
had been fixed by Petrie (Tell el-Hesy, pp. 47 ff.), and also by Bliss and 

* Note, for example, Peake, “Racial Elements Concerned in the First Siege of 
Troy” (Journ. of the Royal Anthrop. Inst. XLVI [1916], especially 168 ff., where 
the chronology of Western Asia is involved); also the recent publication of the Berlin 
Mitt. Deutsch. Orient. Gesell., December, 1915, No. 56 (‘‘Indo-European Elements in 
Asia Minor and Syria’’). 

2 Reference may be made to my remarks in the review of Vincent’s book, AJTh, 
XII (1908), 473. 


3Sellin, Erirag der Ausgrabungen, 1905, pp. 27, 37 (cf. Quart. Stat., 1904, p. 123); 
Vincent, Canaan, 1907, pp. 344 ff., 352 ff. 
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Macalister, who observed that it overlaps with the Seleucid period 
(Excavations, pp. 72, 74, 101, 124). In fact, the data belong to a period 
contemporary with the jar handles and immediately below strata with 
distinctively Hellenistic and later indications (e.g., Rhodian stamps, 
Jewish ossuaries). Consequently, on purely archaeological grounds the 
significant deterioration may be placed nearer the close than the 
beginning of “Israelite” history. 

Now this conclusion, which of course needs a careful working out, 
is in practical harmony with other lines of evidence. First and fore- 
most, because of the objective character of the testimony, must be 
noticed the drastic dislocation and disorganization of conditions due to 
the Assyrian conquests.‘ The deportations, the breaking up of the 
earlier solidarity and culture, and especially the importation of new 
colonies, must have had the most serious effect upon the whole life and 
thought of the areas concerned. Everyone knows the biblical evidence 
for the new colonization, but few seem to weigh the full meaning of the 
extremely interesting fact that Sargon in 715-14 introduced into Samaria 
desert tribes (Tamud, Ibadid, Marsiman, Haiapa, and Arbai | ?Arabians]).? 
In addition to these internal changes, the next century witnessed impor- 
tant movements east of the Jordan.’ Still later come the fall of Judah 
and the exile, and to this period scholars have independently ascribed 
a movement of semi-Arabian clans northward from the negeb of Judah.‘ 
Hence in a variety of ways there were vicissitudes quite sufficient to 
account for cultural deterioration; and if the biblical account of the 
invading Israelites finds no justification in archaeology, archaeology, in 
turn, presents just the features which a critical view of the history of 
Israel leads us to expect, namely, the absence of any drastic change in 
the pre-monarchical period and the traces of one at or about the time of 
the downfall of the monarchies. It is very necessary that the points 
should be carefully considered, because all the vicissitudes which, on the 
ordinary view, apparently occurred at the Israelite invasion would recur, 

* See, e.g., W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites*, pp. 35, 71, 79, 256, 258, 358, 472, 
and note especially p. 65: ‘‘The age of Assyrian conquest proved as critical for religious 
as for civil history, for from that time forward the old religion was quite out of touch 
with the actualities of social life . . . . in the eighth century B.c. the national religion 
of the northern Semites had already passed its prime and was sinking into decadence.” 

2 See, e.g., Paton, Syria and Palestine, p. 248; Montgomery, Samaritans, p. 51. 

3 Paton, op. cit., p. 269; see Winckler, Keilinschr. u. d. Alte Test.3, p. 151, who 
significantly speaks of ‘eine Wiederholung der Einwanderung Israels selbst.” 


4So, after Wellhausen (de gentibus Judaeis, 1870), G. F. Moore (Encyc. Biblica, 
col. 630), Curtis (Chronicles, p. 89 ff.), and many others. 
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mutatis mutandis, centuries later when the post-monarchical conditions 
would bear some resemblance to the pre-monarchical, and when nomad 
or semi-nomad peoples settled in Samaria and in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
That is to say, a similar situation recurred, first when the Israelites 
entered, and later when other and in some respects rather similar nomad 
tribes entered into occupation; and just as the colonists in Samaria came 
to be regarded as Israelite, so, elsewhere, immigrants would identify them- 
selves with the traditions of the land. It follows therefore that those 
biblical sources which are posterior to the great period of dislocation and 
disorganization may purport to deal in all sincerity with the pre- 
monarchical invasion and conquest, but the fact remains that at a rela- 
tively recent date the ancestors of the writers may have entered 
the land and have occupied great and goodly cities which they had not 
built, and vineyards and olive yards which they had not planted. In 
other words, late accounts of the Israelite invasion and settlement need 
an entire reconsideration in the light of the late disorganization and 
immigration of colonists. 

It is to be remembered that on any theory the eighth and immediately 
following centuries are a turning-point for the history of Palestine and 
Western Asia, and, therefore, also for the critical view of the Old Testa- 
ment (cf. AJTh, XIII (1909), 387). On literary-historical grounds we 
have to work back from the post-exilic reorganization. We have to 
recognize the mixed ancestry of both Samaritans and Judeans.' Hence 
we have to allow for a “composite history” in the Old Testament: the 
fusion of traditions of peoples who could have had different perspectives 
of the past. It is unmethodical, therefore, to throw into the waste- 
basket historical notices and glosses which conflict with our conceptions 
of the course of history, for, as it now becomes clear, vitally different 
points of view are only to be expected. Moreover, it is obvious that it is 
dangerous to seek to force some orderly development of religious thought 
from the entrance of the Israelites to the time of the Priestly Code, 
because in the very midst of such a development we have to allow for the 
break-up of the old culture of the monarchies, and the stages leading up 
to that which flourished in the Persian, Hellenistic, and later periods. 
This is not the place to refer further to points which, if sound, involve 
a serious revolutionizing of our conceptions of the Old Testament, and 
enough has been said, perhaps, to emphasize the fact that Palestinian 
archaeology is not to be neglected by the biblical student, that its theories 
and conclusions require careful testing, that where the archaeologist and 


t Cf. H. P. Smith, Old Test. Hist., p. 354, n. 1; Torrey, Ezra Studies, p. 328, n. 53. 
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the “‘critic” disagree there can be no presumption that the former rather 
than the latter is in the right, and that what is throughout requisite is a 
sane, healthy, and strenuous criticism of both.* 


STANLEY A. Cook 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN MYTHOLOGY: 


The names Babylonia and Assyria have always been suggestive 
of fascinating mystery to the popular mind, and the volume under 
review represents another attempt to play upon this rather false inter- 
pretation of two ancient peoples and to present their myths and legends 
in popular and romantic form. Like others of its kind, it has not 
succeeded in this particularly well, for, after all, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians were no more wonderful nor in their life more mysterious 
than others of their day. They were men and women after the general 
order of their kind. 

The title of the volume is just a trifle misleading. Although most 
of the myths and legends of the Babylonians and Assyrians are rather 
fully presented, in paraphrase rather than in translation, the book is 
after all more largely a discussion of the religion of these two peoples. 
The author has given his readers a fairly good presentation of that 
religion, but it requires more than the description of gods, temples, 
cults, myths, and legends to make a subject of this kind particularly 
attractive to the general public. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the 
book is one whit more interesting in its recital than many books in the 
field that are the work of specialists, and it was just this that the volume 
was intended to popularize. Jastrow, for instance, in many of his 
works writes in quite as interesting a way and is a thousand times more 
accurate. 

The present volume, despite its good features, lacks what all popu- 
larizations of a technical subject by one who is not a specialist always 
lack—accuracy. Assyriology is too new a field and still too largely in 


t On the archaeological and biblical points here touched upon reference may be 
made in the first instance to the English Hist. Rev., April, 1908, pp. 320 ff.; the 
Expositor, August, 1909, pp. 97-114; the Ency. Brit.*, XI, 584 ff.; XV, 387, 380 ff.; 
XVI, 513 ff.; XX, 615 ff.; and my notes on I Esdras in Charles’s A poc. and Pseudepig., 
pp. 12 ff. 

2 Myths and Legends of Babylonia and Assyria. By Lewis Spence. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1917. 412 pages. $3.00. 
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a state of flux for anyone to venture into it who does not know his 
ground. It is here that the author has failed. “Gold in the pure 
state,” he says in his preface (p. 5), “is notoriously unserviceable, and 
an alloy which renders it of greater utility may detract nothing from 
its brilliance.” The trouble is that his alloy has so much dross that 
it has destroyed the value of the gold that it contains. The book 
abounds in inaccuracies, hardly pardonable even in one who is not a 
specialist. The author has depended too largely upon older writings 
and upon men like Sayce and Hilprecht, neither of whom is particularly 
reliable. His chronology is that of the popular mind and is altogether 
antiquated. Likewise are many of his names of kings, gods, and heroes, 
his interpretations of names, and his translations. Even when he 
seems to know better—as, for instance, in the case of Akkadian and 
Sumerian, Bel and Enlil, etc.—he misuses the terms most incredibly. 
When so many Assyriologists have erroneously interpreted Bel as 
another name for Enlil instead of a title that was applied to him and 
to other gods, one need not be surprised to find the present writer falling 
into the same pitfall, but surely no other ever carried the confusion 
so far as to call the temple of Marduk in Babylon the temple of Enlil 
(cf. pp. 101, 196, and elsewhere)! Is it not a little naive to accept the 
Book of Daniel as a true historical record of Babylonian times (pp. 98, 
377)? The proofreading has been well done, but in a few cases there 
should have been more consistency in the spelling of proper names, 
e.g., Shamshi-Adad is spelled Samsi-Rammon (p. 24), Samsi-Ramman 
(p. 208), and Shamsi-ramman (p. 215). 

In justice to the book, however, it must be said that, despite its 
technical imperfections, it presents on the whole a very fair treatment 
of its subject. The parallels with other religions that the author points 
out are all very apt, although more points of contact with the Hebrew 
religion might have been indicated. The black-and-white illustrations 
are good, but those in color by Evelyn Paul are neither artistic nor 
historically true. Chapter xiv, which would have been better as an 
appendix, gives a very fair review of excavations in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. One other point has to be credited to the author. It is a pleasure 
to find a book that has given the Assyrians due credit for the develop- 
ment of their civilization, instead of making it a mere reflection of that 
of Babylonia, as most writers do. 

THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 


James MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, ILL. 
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THE COPTIC PSALTER' 


Among the manuscript treasures recently purchased in Egypt by 
Mr. Freer were numerous fragments of books written in the Coptic 
language. They were in such condition that only by dint of great care 
and industry could the parchment leaves be separated and reduced to 
order. Professor Worrell, to whom the task of decipherment was 
intrusted, was fortunate in having the expert assistance of Professor 
Sanders in this preliminary task. 

Some of the more considerable fragments proved to contain portions 
of the Bible in the Sahidic dialect, and it is these which are included in 
the present publication. The portions are the following: Pss. 7-52; 
43:25—44:7, from another MS; Job 24:19—27:19. The volume is thus 
practically an edition of a considerable part of the Psalter, as its title 
indicates. A second volume is to contain the rest of the decipherable 
material in the collection, namely, part of a homily on the Virgin, and a 
magical text in the Bohairic dialect. 

A new text of the Sahidic Psalter is very welcome, even after the 
publications of Budge and Rahlfs. The Freer MS gives no new readings 
of critical importance, but some of its orthographic variations are inter- 
esting, and the care with which it is here reproduced and collated, by 
the help of Mr. Crum, with the London MS edited by Budge, makes it 
a valuable starting-point for further study. Professor Worrell has 
been able incidentally to correct more than sixty mistakes in this portion 
of the Budge edition. 

The remarks on the paleography of the MS in the Introduction, 
pp. xv-xviii, though brief, are of considerable significance. It certainly 
seems to be the case that one and the same hand wrote the whole 
Psalter MS, changing for no apparent reason from the “round” to the 
“square” forms of the variable letters, and then back again. The 
whole subject of early Coptic writing needs to have much new light 
shed upon it. The editor’s conclusion as to the date of this MS 
is that it is hardly earlier than the fifth or later than the seventh 
century. 

The font of type used was specially prepared for this edition, with 
the main purpose of reproducing the ductus of the MS characters. The 
result is quite satisfactory, and the printed page has a very pleasing 

? University of Michigan Studies: Humanistic Series, Vol. X. The Coptic Manu- 
scripts in the Freer Collection. By Professor William H. Worrell, Hartford Seminary 
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appearance, in spite of the inelegant form of a few of the letters, notably 
hori and shima. 

Professor Worrell, the general editors of these “Studies,”’ and the 
public-spirited owner of the MSS are alike to be congratulated on this 
publication. 

CHARLES C. ToRREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


The author of the latest work on the trial of Jesus" is professor of 
classical languages at Dartmouth College, and was led to his task through 
a study of Roman criminal procedure, particularly in connection with 
Cicero’s case against Verres. His conclusions are as follows: 

The only “trial” of Jesus, properly so called, was the process before 
Pilate. The proceedings of the Sanhedrin were no true trial, for this 
body after the coming of the procurators had lost all criminal jurisdiction, 
except perhaps in petty cases. It had, however, a certain status in 
Roman law, for it was permitted to exercise inquisitorial powers not 
unlike those of a modern grand jury, with the right to make arrests, 
summon witnesses, etc., in order to prepare information to be laid 
before the procurator. A similar function in Egypt was fulfilled by cer- 
tain native officials called “‘strategi,”’ as is shown by the papyri. 

The arrest of Jesus by the Temple police was consequently perfectly 
regular and valid. While waiting for the Sanhedrin to assemble he was 
brought before Annas, who questioned him, but this interrogatory had 
no judicial significance. There was only one session of the Sanhedrin, 
at morning, and the account of the night session in Mark and Matthew 
is anerror. No exceptions can be taken to the actions of the Sanhedrin. 
As it was not sitting as a true court, the Mishnic rules for its practice 
were irrelevant, even if they were in existence. By the testimony of 
witnesses and the confession of the accused the Sanhedrin found that 
Jesus had made messianic claims and these claims were the basis of the 
indictment submitted to the procurator. The question of blasphemy did 
not and could not arise, for messianic claims were not “blasphemy”; the 
gospel tradition is due to the influence of later events. 

Pilate acted in accord with all proper forms, as far as they can be 
known for the Roman provinces. His reluctance to pass sentence is 


t The Prosecution of Jesus: Its Date, History and Legality. By Richard Wellington 
Husband. Princeton: University Press, 1916. viii+302 pages. $1.50. 
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historical and was due to a conviction that Jesus was harmless, however 
complete the Sanhedrists’ case might be. His reference of the prosecu- 
tion to Antipas was to obtain advice, not to transfer the jurisdiction. 
In the Barabas incident Pilate offered to secure withdrawal of the prose- 
cution in a case not yet tried, not to pardon a criminal already convicted, 
for Roman provincial officials had no power of pardon. The final con- 
demnation of Jesus was based on the belief that messianic claims of any 
sort could become a danger to Rome and so were constructively 
“treason.” 

In this reconstruction of events the author has declined explicitly 
to follow schemes that dig too far below the surface of the sources; for 
instance, there is no mention of the theory of certain able scholars that 
attributes the condemnation of Jesus solely to his cleansing of the 
Temple. With this limitation Professor Husband has done his work 
well, moving in this perplexing realm of “‘may-have-beens”’ with an ease 
that would do credit to a technical specialist in gospel work. And his 
equipment as a professional classical scholar, with a knowledge of what 
was actually possible in the circumstances, has enabled him to make 
contributions of a sort that would escape a theologian. His summary 
of the evidence for Roman criminal procedure and his application of 
this evidence to the gospel accounts mark a real advance in our knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

Appraisement of his results, however, is difficult, as so many questions 
are involved that lie outside of the actual accounts of the trial itself. To 
the present reviewer the position that seems least auspicious is the exclu- 
sion of the “blasphemy” charge, on the familiar ground that the tetra- 
grammaton was not uttered. This leaves the origin of the story 
unexplained, for later times as well as for the time of Jesus. Later Chris- 
tians did not abuse the tetragrammaton. And if it was held “blasphe- 
mous”’ for them to speak of Jesus as celestial Messiah, it would have been 
equally blasphemous for Jesus so to speak of himself. In fact, Professor 
Husband’s discussion of the implications in the confession attributed to 
Jesus is seriously incomplete. That “Son of God” meant only “Mes- 
siah” (pp. 214-20) is, of course, true, but the real problem lies in the 
use of “Son of Man,” a phrase that is not discussed at all. Nor is it 
pointless to say (p. 210) that the Sanhedrin did not present to Pilate 
the charge they found most culpable. The “blasphemy” accusation 
included the messianic claims, and so the latter alone could be laid 
before the procurator without any real “falsification of the findings” 
(p. 248); they were the only ones that he would be likely to consider. If 
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the Sanhedrin discussed only such matters as could stand in a Roman 
indictment, why was so much time spent in investigating the words 
about rebuilding the Temple ? 

A few matters of detail. The use of the Fourth Gospel on pp. 73 f. 
and 216 f. is uncritical, in contrast to the treatment elsewhere. To the 
passages that indicate some Jewish jurisdiction in criminal cases there 
should be added II Cor. 11:24 (pp. 164-72). The rending of the high 
priest’s garments (p. 200) was an act carefully prescribed by law, and one 
that had nothing to do with any emotion felt (Sanh. 7:5). The dis- 
tinction drawn in chap. ii between “religious” and “civil” Jewish uses 
is very difficult to define. A somewhat more copious citation of authori- 
ties would have been useful; such phrases as “one writer asks—” 
“wherefore it has been said—’’(pp. 132 f.) are tantalizingly vague. But 
there is an excellent bibliography. 


Burton Scott Easton 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cuicaco, IL. 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT AND CHRISTIANITY’ 


Notwithstanding the vast amount of literature which has been pro- 
duced concerning Constantine, the above-named discussion of the first 
Christian emperor in his relation to the Christian church will fulfil a 
useful service for the historical student. The very abundance of the 
material makes necessary just such work as Dr. Coleman has here done. 
Literature upon Constantine, the author tells us, has been almost 
steadily produced since the beginning of his reign. And yet the many 
theories which have been advanced by historians of all periods since, 
concerning the genuineness and the nature of his conversion to Chris- 
tianity and the influence of his reign upon the Christian church, have 
created a problem which can find solution only on the basis of a re- 
examination of all original evidence in the light of the criticisms of 
modern scholarship. To this task Dr. Coleman has devoted the first 
part of his book, in which he discusses the historical Constantine in his 
relation to Christianity. The work will serve as an admirable introduc- 
tion to the field. The product of American, English, and Continental 
scholars from Gibbon to the present day has been carefully considered. 
The theory of Otto Seeck, put forward in 1891, to the effect that there 


* Constantine the Great and Christianity. By Christopher Bush Coleman. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1914. 258 pages. $2.50. 
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was no Edict of Milan, and the controversy it provoked, are thoroughly 
reviewed. The original data are adequately presented and handled, the 
evidence of the legislation of Constantine, his coinage, the inscriptions, 
his recorded utterances, and the histories concerning him, are all brought 
under review. 

Dr. Coleman’s summary of the religious position of Constantine 
(p. 94) is as follows: 

He was at first a pagan inclined towards monotheism, and friendly in his 
attitude towards the Christians. In his government he extended more and 
more favors and privileges to the Christians, and before 323 put Christianity 
on a level with official paganism. After 323, when he was sole emperor, he 
used his imperial influence very extensively for Christianity and against 
paganism. Personally he allied himself to the church organization, without 
joining himself to it, associated immediately with Christian priests, took part 
in councils and identified himself in sympathy with church affairs so far as 
ceremonies and preservation of unity were concerned. He professed belief in 
that religion as a whole, in the lordship of the Christian God over the world, 
in his revelation through Christ, and in his providence over his people. 

He believed that his own remarkable successes were miraculously furthered 
by his use of Christian symbols and by his course toward the church. He was 
by no means above reproach in either his private or his public life. He prob- 
ably prepared for death by a resolution to live a better and more Christian life 
if he recovered from his illness, and by entering the church through a momen- 
tary catechumenate and through baptism. 


Dr. Coleman feels that the historian has not finished with Constan- 
tine when he has treated only of the historical facts; like the “three 
Johns” in the “Autocrat” of Oliver Wendell Holmes there are three Con- 
stantines who have each in his place exerted a powerful influence on the 
history of the church. The “historical ghost” of Constantine must be 
made to walk, that is, the legends and the forgery connected with his 
name, for, says the author, “after a legend becomes crystallized its his- 
tory is significant. .... An accepted legend has just as much influence 
as an accepted historical truth.” 

Part II has to do with the legends of the life of Constantine. 

From the work of Eusebius, the first of the legend-makers, the 
different stories of the conversion and baptism of Constantine are traced, 
with an appreciation of their influence, and also a critical discussion of 
their content. 

The “Donation of Constantine” and the various refutations thereof 
form the subject-matter of Part III. A great deal of interesting and 
valuable material is placed ready to the hand of the interested student. 
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An appendix gives the texts of documents connected with the history of 
the Constitutum Constantini and the “Donation.” 

The ample index and the thoroughly complete bibliography add not 
a little to the value of the work. 


Tuomas DapDson 
McMastTER UNIVERSITY 


THE FOUNDATION OF MODERN RELIGION: 


The book bearing this title contains the Cole Lectures for 1916, 
delivered before Vanderbilt University. The author is an English 
scholar of considerable distinction. In the six lectures included in the 
work he has fully sustained his reputation. 

His foundation is the mediaeval period. The first lecture deals 
with the church and its task in the Middle Ages. It was an arduous 
task—dealing with the downfall of the Western Empire, the inrush of the 
Barbarians, with all the accompanying confusion and apparent loss of 
everything that civilization had gained. To this day the fall of the 
Western Empire remains an inscrutable mystery. Of one thing, how- 
ever, the author is convinced—there was in it a deep spiritual signifi- 
cance, for there was an essential antagonism between Christ and Caesar. 
The fall of the Eastern Empire and the triumph of Islam is an even 
greater problem. The Roman concept, he says, which had worked mar- 
vels in reducing chaos to order was almost identical in expression and 
aim with its modern imitation, the German Kultur. These selected 
examples show that the task of the church was difficult. 

The second lecture, on the dawning of the missionary consciousness 
of the church, is a natural sequence. The church could accomplish 
her task only by bringing the heathen within her fold. ‘In the West 
it was the struggle of assimilation of discordant elements. ... . In 
the East it was the repulse of an alien religion.” The lecture in con- 
siderable detail traces the steps by which these goals were reached. 

The ideals and antagonistic forces of the Middle Ages are the subject 
of the third lecture. In the preceding lecture “attention has been con- 
fined to the external side of these heroic enterprises. . . . . In the pres- 
ent lecture we propose to look at their intension; to discover the causes 
of the church’s power as a civilizing factor, then to pass to an analysis 
of the effect of the mission efforts upon the social and ethical development 


* The Foundation of Modern Religion. By Herbert B. Workman. New York: 
Revell, 1916. 249 pages. $1.25. 
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of the people.” In this and in the succeeding lectures, on “The Dawn- 
ing of the Modern Social Consciousness,” “The Monks and Their Work,” 
“Medieval Educational Ideals and Method,” Dr. Workman accom- 
plishes his task. Into these details we may not go. Through all the 
confusion and suffering of this tumultuous period the author finds steady 
upward development, and at the end the foundation of modern religion 
firmly laid. 


J. W. MoncriEeF 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DISCUSSIONS OF WAR AND CHRISTIANITY 


In his little volume Is Christianity Practicable?* Professor William 
Adams Brown has given us a courageous, candid, and constructive 
book—courageous, because it consists of lectures in the Orient upon the 
most embarrassing question of Christian apologetics; candid and con- 
structive, because without artificial or question-begging theological 
premises, and working only with real facts and ideals, he has produced 
a clear and simple apologetic adapted to build up genuine Christian 
conviction. The lectures making up the book were delivered in Kyoto, 
under the auspices of the Doshisha, and in three other Japanese cities. 

The problem they attack is the one raised by the Great War, which, 
as Professor Brown formulates it, is the problem: Is Christianity 
socially practicable? Our apologetic, he holds, must show that it 
is practicable in the social realm, for the anti-social interpretations of 
Christianity—pre-millenarianism and mysticism—are true neither to 
its historic essence nor to modern needs. But here is the war, and war 
“is the uncompromising foe of all in which as Christians we believe and 
for which we ought to strive.” “In this age at least, and among nations 
calling themselves Christian, war on such a scale should have been 
impossible.” And further, we must admit “the failure of the churches 
to exercise any controlling influence upon the national policy of the 
so-called Christian nations.” On the contrary, “in each of the warring 
nations the ecclesiastical authorities have taken their cue from the 
utterances of their respective governments.” 

The solution of the problem is worked out, first, through “the 
Christian interpretation of history.” The Christian does not demand 
a world in which there is no evil, in order that he may believe in God 


*Is Christianity Practicable? By William Adams Brown. New York: Scribner, 
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and ideals; he demands only a power able to cope with the evil. Also, 
he does not demand a miraculous conquest of evil, but only a process 
by which evil is being progressively eliminated. Now, if we go back 
of the point when a certain spark ignited the explosion of this war and 
look for the causes which made the explosion inevitable when the spark 
came, we shall find the two chief causes to be the sin of unbrotherliness 
and the failure even to attempt to apply the Christian ideal to inter- 
national relations. But the author shows that a great moral and 
redemptive process is at work. History is “God’s training-school for 
character”; and in this school suffering may be a means of training, 
and suffering is inevitable when the fundamental moral conditions of 
life are violated. Also, history is ““God’s education for brotherhood.” 
And here comes in vicarious suffering, pain to the innocent for the 
recovery of the guilty. The cross has a social meaning, which appears 
when we recognize that human solidarity may be made to “function as 
an agent of salvation.” And, further, history is “the meeting-place of 
God and man.” The full Christian interpretation of the cross “shows 
God involved with us, in our deepest tragedy, fellow-sympathizer with 
us in our sorrow, fellow-sufferer with us in our sin.” ‘Here, and here 
alone, do we find the complete Christian theodicy, our ground for faith 
in the essential goodness of the world.” 

The second aspect of the author’s solution is given in “the Christian 
program for humanity.” This is the Kingdom of God: “a society in 
which trust shall replace fear, love take the place of strife, co-operation 
of selfish competition; in which helpfulness shall be the test of greatness, 
and the supreme reward, the consciousness of having deserved well of 
one’s kind’”’—a society which covers both national and international 
relations. If the practicability of this program is doubted, one must 
consider the alternatives. They are materialism and nationalism, 
which, having had almost free scope in the past century, have landed 
us in the present war. Moreover, Professor Brown warns us: “War 
gives the advocates of national selfishness their chance... . . Let 
them but keep control long enough, and they will do irreparable damage. 
In spite of all that we may say or do, they, and not the idealists who 
are dying by thousands at their bidding, will organize the new world 
which is even now in the making.” Again, if we doubt the Christian 
program, we should remember that our present plight is due to the 
systematic inculcation of the ideas of nationalism through the press, 
the schools, and sinister financial interests. But the positive resources 
which can be marshaled for carrying out this program are very great: 
the war weariness of men, the new social consciousness of women, 
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socialism, the awakening of the Christian conscience to social respon- 
sibility, the great moral reserves which the war has revealed in 
humanity. 

When the author asks what the next step should be, he rejects 
pacifism, for, though war can accomplish nothing constructive, it can 
clear away obstacles to spiritual forces. But he shows that we must 
organize for social righteousness within the nations and for federation 
between the nations. The two go together, for patriotism is consistent 
with cosmopolitanism. The responsibility of the church for these 
next steps is very great. The church “is committed by its very con- 
stitution to faith in the unity of mankind.” In the foreign missions 
of the church “human brotherhood translates itself from faith into 
fact.” But greatest of all its “contributions to social progress is 
faith in the living God.” “For it is faith, after all, upon which all 
turns.” 

Dr. P. T. Forsyth’s book, The Christian Ethic of War,' is a rather 
depressing attempt to find relief from our present moral emergency in a 
reactionary type of theology, and thereby to do something toward the 
reinstatement of that theology. “The Cross is the center, source, and 
key of Christian ethic.” “Its final bearing was its bearing upon God, 
to whom it was chiefly offered.”” It was “the confession and effectuation 
of God’s righteousness” in one historic act. “The great transaction 
is done.” The Kingdom of Love is “already won for good and all, and 
already established in Christ’s final overcoming of the world in his 
blood.” What is this but the old legalistic view of the atonement ? 

This is made applicable to the war by stressing holy love rather than 
mere love as the meaning of the cross (though the author seems unaware 
that “holiness” in turn needs interpretation). Hence one of the chief 
meanings of the cross is “judgment” upon sin, and the Christian at 
war may regard himself ‘‘as a fellow-worker with the historic judgment 
of God.” “There is no small hope that the war may help us in that way 
and put the color back into the blood of Christ.” 

But a reactionary attitude appears also at other points. In the 
chapter “Killing No Murder” the argument is introduced that Jesus 
himself inflicted death, as the destruction of Jerusalem proves, not 
simply because he foreknew it, but also because he is the Judge of history. 
There is frequent reference to the cleansing of the temple and to the 
whip of small cords, while the Sermon on the Mount is given a sub- 
ordinate place. The Sermon has no national reference at all, but the 


tThe Christian Ethic of War. By P. T. Forsyth. London: Longmans, 1916. 
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cross has, because it establishes “public righteousness.” Also, “the 
Sermon was not regenerative.” 

The author naturally carries on a vigorous polemic against pacifism, 
which furnishes the extreme example of “the ethic of the graybloods.” 
To be sure, he finds a place for passive resistance, but he assigns the 
right to it to the church rather than to the individual; and he finds that 
“the church’s right to resist the state in the ethical region would be in 
proportion as its conviction on the point raised approached the unanim- 
ity of its worship of Christ.’”” The only form of pacifism he discusses 
is characterized by religious individualism and by “a certain moral 
aloofness and a disconcerting impartiality as to affairs, which is apt to 
become an honest affectation and a naive superiority—too proud to 
fight.”” He seems oblivious of the position of much of the pacifism in 
this country, which springs out of the new social consciousness and is 
represented by eminent social leaders—though in another connection 
he says: “America it were wiser perhaps not to discuss.” 

The author’s criticism of pacifism often merges into a criticism of 
liberal theology in general. 


The whole question is one of the type of religion which we cherish as 
COE. 2.2 ss There is no doubt that for the Christian public of the last 
half-century the type has undergone a great change—a change so great as 
to involve a departure, not only from a stiff orthodoxy, but from the New 
Testament norm. The book is reduced from a charter toa classic. .... The 
ethical note has fallen out of piety..... Christianity becomes a human- 
itarianism, abetted by Christ and regardless theologically of holiness, his- 
torically of nations, and ethically of public judgment. 


It is regrettable that at a time when Christianity is confronted by 
a colossal moral problem obsolescent theological distinctions should be 
revived and stressed. Dr. Forsyth’s writing is marked by his usually 
brilliant mastery of antithesis. As polemic it is splendid, but it is not 


ethics. 
EUGENE W. LYMAN 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


A SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE 


The name of the author of the latest book on the sociological inter- 
pretation of the Bible probably affords a sufficient characterization of 
its standpoint, which may be still further specified by the fact that the 


1 The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus. By Charles Foster Kent. New 
York: Scribner, 1917. xiv-+364 pages. $1.50. 
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preface expresses special acknowledgments to Professors F. G. Peabody 
and J. W. Jenks. That is, the Hebrew-Christian history is interpreted 
as the history of the ebb and flow of social progress, with little or no 
attention to other possible factors involved. 

There are four parts, treating respectively of the social ideals of 
the pre-exilic prophets (beginning with Moses), the post-exilic prophets 
and sages, Jesus, and the followers of Jesus (ending with modern social- 
ism). The Old Testament discussion proceeds along familiar lines and 
accepts the usual literary-critical premises, but it is written with an 
extremely conservative apologetic interest. Hebrew history represents 
a practically steady social development, which was due solely to Hebrew 
inspiration. The only influence of surrounding cultures (grouped 
generally under the term “Canaanite’’) was for evil, and we are even 
told that “ Moses is the first man in human history with a well-developed 
social consciousness” (p. 7). This is, to be sure, a lesser fault than 
treating Hebrew development as a mere by-product of the wider devel- 
opment of the Orient, but Hebrew originality can be overestimated as 
well as underestimated. Even though a manual of this kind could not 
discuss all the relations between Israel and her neighbors, it might at 
least have indicated that such relations existed and that Israel was not 
seldom the debtor. Similarly, it is a mistake due to a too-eager apolo- 
getic zeal to hold that we must praise all the characters lauded by the 
Old Testament narrators—e.g., in modern terminology Joseph would 
be best described as “the ideal monopolist,” rather than as “the embodi- 
ment of the agricultural social ideals” (p. 37). 

The gap between the Testaments is somewhat sweepingly described 
(p. 165) as “singularly lacking in social idealism” (a curious designation 
for the period that produced the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs), 
and Hillel is presented (p. 166) as the leader of the social reawakening 
(a position that is supported by a strained interpretation of the scanty 
fragments of Hillel’s teaching). Hillel, together with the Essenes, 
who had a “zeal for social service,’ prepared the way for the Baptist. 
And the Baptist was no apocalyptic dreamer, but a social reformer, 
bent an inaugurating a new social era, which was ushered in by the 
work of Jesus. 

Dr. Kent’s conception of Jesus is well known from his earlier works, 
and reappears here with still sharper emphasis on the “social service” 
aspects. The contentions of the “apocalyptic” school are dismissed, 
and with them, apparently, all the other-worldliness generally found in 
Jesus’ teaching (cf. especially pp. 223f.). Jesus, it is contended, was a 
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teacher of a formulated social philosophy (p. 182), keenly interested in 
contemporary political conditions (p. 253), presenting a social program 
that could be realized in a not-distant future (p. 275), meeting death 
because of his advocacy of the principles of democracy (p. 257). The 
parable in Matt. 20:1-15 is designed to teach the moral of “a living 
wage for all” (pp. 234 ff.). And so on. The objections to this point 
of view hardly need recapitulating. In spite of the efforts of certain 
very able scholars, the critical excision of the eschatological passages 
has not yet been satisfactorily performed. Moreover, how could a 
social transformation be expected under a political and economic system 
that was beyond control? Is it to be thought that Jesus believed that 
Rome would look on with equanimity while Judea converted herself 
into a social utopia? Or did he expect that the Romans would be so 
impressed by Jewish social righteousness that they would hasten to 
follow its example? If so, Schweitzer’s wildest exaggerations do not 
give a portrait of a more impractical dreamer; in fact, of the two pictures 
Schweitzer’s is the more comprehensible in the psychology of the times. 

All this is in no way meant to say that Dr. Kent has not written 
very much of very great value. The weakness is a weakness often to 
be found in writings of the “social service” school—a desire to obtain 
results too directly, a constant implication that the biblical teachers 
spoke with modern problems in modern phrasing ever before their 
minds. Good method requires that we determine the content of such 
teaching in the light of its own day, without reference to the problems 
of the present and without shrinking from acknowledging what may 
be strange or even bizarre to our eyes. Then, but not until then, it 
will be possible to apply the principles so discovered to the contentions 
of a different age and thought-world. As regards the social teaching 
of Jesus, this task is as yet incomplete, although all such books as this 
help toward the solution of the final problem. 

The appendix contains an excellent bibliography, an elaborate list 
of subjects for investigation and discussion, and a brief classified index 
of biblical passages. 


Burton Scott Easton 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


CHINA AND CHRISTIANITY 


A most extraordinary book is this whose covers of bright yel- 
low, black, and red challenge the attention of the writer as he sits down 
to pen this notice—a book in the English language by a Christian 
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Japanese professor on the Nestorian monument of China.‘ The eru- 
dition of the author, who has evidently mastered Japanese, Chinese, 
English, French, German, Latin, Greek, and Syriac, is apparent on all 
hands. His diligence is no less admirable, and no one who has to deal 
intensively with Nestorianism in China may henceforth disregard 
this book and the great store of information there collected. Even 
though it is, of course, noticeable that the author is writing in a tongue 
acquired, not native to him, yet the English is for the most part clear, 
easily intelligible, and fluent. It is quite probable, however, that a cer- 
tain unevenness and haltingness in the manner of the author’s presen- 
tation of his material and of his own and others’ theories upon it are 
due to the fact that, after all, he is writing in another than his mother- 
tongue. But, when all due allowance for this has been made, there 
still remains an atmosphere of argumentativeness, the feeling of an 
evangelistic interest, no doubt dear to the author’s heart, which at 
times beclouds the avowedly scientific object of the volume. 

What the reviewer means will perhaps be best set forth by quoting 
a paragraph near the close of the introduction: 


We have only to go back to the sources in Japan in order to “convince” 
the so-called “heathen” in our midst—whose ancestors actually heard the 
Christian verities so long ago!—to wake them up and make them understand 
that their ancestors were indeed Christians or (at least) possessed Christian 
truth under a different name. Yaso, Jesus, Inaots, Messiah, Christ, Xpuords, 
Mi-lé Fo, and Miroku are all names for the one Being, “One without a second,” 
as the inscriptions on the Egyptian Pyramids declared five thousand years 
ago. 


This closing peroration is not the only place where unsafe combi- 
nations are hazarded and gaps of centuries bridged with a breath. Nor 
is the philology of the author always so meticulously careful as to make 
him an altogether safe guide for the unwary and the uninformed. For 
the Chinese text, indeed, the reviewer cannot well judge. But the 
simple equation, without even so much as a note, of Syriac 
with English “George” (p. 178), is not only uncertain, but positively 
incorrect; this is, of course, one of those Persian hypocoristica in-6i or 
6e, which Néldeke has studied in his Persische Studien, I, 388-413. What 
a similar form for “George” would look like is there clearly shown, and 
our author’s error is the less excusable in that he had the Syriac form of 
the name George before him in this very text. 


*The Nestorian Monument in China. By P. Y. Saeki. With an introductory 
note by Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil and a preface by the Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1916. xii+342 pages. tos. 6d. 
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Certain other details may be noted. “John, minister and secretary” 
(p. 176), is scarcely correct; if only the author had recalled his own list 
of p. 113, he could not have failed to read “deacon” for “minister,” 
as, indeed, he does for the same Syriac on p. 175. The “secretary” 
is quite untenable; the whole context suggests almost imperatively the 
reading |peus, “monk,” for |, “hand,” which would properly be 
written |,s1, and never means “secretary” anyway; indeed, the 
photograph clearly shows that we probably have to do with a mere 
faulty abbreviation made by a stonecutter because of lack of space. 
In the case of the “George,” mentioned above, “Doctor of Read- 
ing” seems a bit extravagant; “teacher of reading” is, indeed, the 
meaning given for the word in its rare occurrences elsewhere. What 
is meant is, of course, as in Jewish Aramaic, “Bible teacher,’’ which, 
especially in China, would probably include the teaching of reading 
in Syriac. Or does the descending scale of titles, “priest, archdeacon 

. and makr3j4né,” point to the use of this form as a synonym 
for kard(a)ja, “reader,” “lector,” just as this latter was used in 
Jewish Aramaic as a synonym for the former? Certain translitera- 
tions, e.g., Meshihadad, p. 176, Shoubhalmaran, p. 179, might have been 
improved upon. The reviewer has at hand no means of controlling the 
reading Saalis on p. 265; the translation contains no hint of such 
a scribal error on the part of the Syriac, which in general seems to have 
been very accurately done by the Chinese stonecutter, if, indeed, the 
cutter of these characters was Chinese. 

All this does not predispose the reader to the acceptance of Professor 
Saeki’s theory about “Shiang-thsua” (pp. 254-56); the indispensable » 
is lacking. ‘The other” chorepiscopos (p. 175) after all names a city 
(the word can scarcely mean province at this late date) as his residence, 
if not as his see; the reviewer fails to see the cogency of the author’s 
reasoning in rejecting Heller’s and his own former hypothesis. The 
idea of writing out the Chinese form of his title in Syriac letters may 
very well have occurred to one of these men. The correlative extension 
of the name “ Kumdan’”’ to a large district or province does not appear 
to the reviewer to rest on a sound basis. In spite of all this, the 
author’s new theory is not unattractive, if only it were better founded 
or at least more cogently presented. Perhaps Professor Saeki will 
favor us with a note which will more fully and clearly represent the 
facts from which he is reasoning. 

These are criticisms which, if this review is to be worth while, must 
be made, however unwilling the reviewer may be to make them. They 
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do not mean to suggest that the book is not a usable one, if only it be 
properly and carefully used. Nor may the reviewer fail to state that 
the volume has better, as well as less good, qualities. The correlative 
Chinese sources presented are a most welcome gift, and the indexing 
as well as the general disposition of the contents is very good indeed. 
In view of what has been said above, however, it must be said that this 
primum opus of Professor Saeki’s would have been better off without 
the laudatory sponsoring given to it in the twofold fareign preface. 
What in the case of Queen Elizabeth and her ambassador, mentioned 
on pp. 49 f. sounds natural enough, does not seem quite so much the 
proper thing in introducing to the public a scientific effort. It is worthy 
of note, by the way, though it is perhaps natural, that with all of this 
argumentation about the relations of China to Christianity the T=ai- 
ping rebellion (on which see, e.g., Enc. Brit., VI, 199) is not so much 
as mentioned, either in the body of the book or in the two prefatory 
statements just referred to. 


M. SPRENGLING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SERMONS BY THE NEW PASTOR OF CITY TEMPLE? 


It is a striking fact that from a town of the Central West, whose very 
name is unknown to England, a preacher should be called to the City 
Temple, London, a pulpit made famous by Joseph Parker and 
Dr. Campbell. It is hardly the Westminster Abbey of English Noncon- 
formity, as Mr. Newton says in one of his sermons. No Free Church 
can claim such a place. Christ Church, Westminster, is nearer to it 
than the City Temple. Neither did Thomas Binney ever minister at the 
City Temple, as the publisher’s announcement declares. He made 
famous the King’s Weighhouse Chapel. It is not necessary to deal in 
exaggerations to state the fact that Mr. Newton is there recognized as 
a gifted preacher and worthy of a critical and commanding place. The 
sermons published under the title An Ambassador show the reasons. 

No man could differ more than Joseph Parker and Dr. Campbell 
and Mr. Newton, though the two latter are more alike in their thought. 
Parker was a genius, possessing the greatest marks of genius of any man 
he ever met, is the judgment of Robertson Nichol. He was the unex- 
pected; his sermons, a kaleidoscope of insight and visions and melodies. 


1An Ambassador. By Joseph Fort Newton. New York: Revell, 1916. 226 
pages. $1.00. 
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They were interpretations of the Bible in the light of his profound 
meditations on life. His preaching was essentially scriptural—as much 
so as Alexander Maclaren’s, though not as correct. The people’s Bible 
indicates this. 

Dr. Campbell has been a mystic and a liberal, placing the emphasis 
upon personal experience and interpreting the ideal of Jesus in the light 
of development and social consciousness. Like a man lost in the woods, 
his progress is back to the point of his starting. In the Free Churches 
he misses the altar and returns to a church, or to a school of a church, 
that emphasized the historic faith and the historic priesthood and the 
objective fact more than the subjective experience. 

Mr. Newton is a mystic, but of a different: type. He goes back of 
the long line of doctrinal and ecclesiastical development to Jesus of the 
Gospels, to the ideal human life in whom God dwelt and through whom 
God revealed his redemptive love, the divine Savior and Master of men. 
This life is the living Christ, touching every life, the soul of every redemp- 
tive movement, actually working in men and with men for the world’s 
salvation. 

Mr. Newton is not in any strict sense a biblical preacher, though he 
is not ignorant or careless of biblical literature. Neither is he in any 
ordinary sense a doctrinal preacher, though he knows the development 
of doctrine and recognizes the duty of stating the ageless truth in terms 
of modern thought. He is intent on something more universal and vital. 
He interprets the truth of Christ, the personal relation to the living 
Christ, in the present thought and experience of men. “The Faith” 
is a good example of his spirit and method. So all the sermons are vital 
and timely. 

He does this largely through the ideas and forms of the higher 
literature of the world. He is a wonderfully well-read man and he 
assimilates what he reads. The truth is his own, though the stream is 
fed by a thousand springs among the hills. He does not make his 
sermons from the last book he has read, but great books often give him 
his suggestion and point of contact and the most telling illustrations of 
truth. He is a fine example of what noble literature, especially poetry, 
may do for the preacher. It trains the spiritual faculties and makes the 
sermon flash its way where reason painfully gropes. The third sermon, 
“The Heart of God,” is developed by suggestions from William Vaughn 
Moody, the most creative of the younger American poets. Stevenson, 
Shelley, Munger, Bushnell, Royce, all help to form the introduction 
to the “Higher Loyalty,” and suggestive thoughts and happy phrases 
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from many others enrich the sermon. This material is never put upon 
the sermon like stiff and artificial ornament, but gives it spirit and 
harmony and grace. There is a fine sense of harmony between truth 
and sermon that is like a poetic sense and gives it the appealing and 
cleansing power of noble art. 

The language is rich and abundant, even at times overabundant, 
and yet he has the power of drawing an epoch in a phrase, as when he 
defines Shakspere’s time as “an age of lengthening vistas and lifting 
skies.” 

There is a catholic spirit that now and then seems to remove all 
marks of definite thinking, and.a warmth of feeling that borders on thé 
sentimental, as when the word “sweet” is used three times in the same 
sermon and, still worse, in address to God. 

The sermons speak especially to cultivated minds, yet through their 
simplicity and naturalness and humanness they make the universal 
appeal. Here is their real power. They do not speak the language of 
the church, but the language of humanity. They are not great sermons 
in the spiritual interpretation of the gospel or the prophetic interpretation 
of life; but they are real sermons of a warm, spiritual, enthusiastic 
manhood that knows the world’s best thought and life and uses its gifts 
and attainments to glorify the “Lord and Master of us all.” 


ArtTHuR S. Hoyt 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BRIEF MENTION 
SEMITICS 


ScHAEFFER, Henry. The Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1915. xv+245 pages. $2.35. 

The social history of the early Semites has had fruitful and auspicious beginnings 
in the works of such writers as W. R. Smith and J. Wellhausen, but for the most part 
such works have either been based on what may be called classical sources and have 
been confined to limited areas or they have treated only a few aspects of the subject. 

The wealth of new sources from the excavations, covering now pretty generally 
the ancient Semitic world, has made a comprehensive survey of the entire field from 
the aforementioned standpoint, not only desirable but inevitable, and it has only 
been so long delayed by the richness and variety of fresh data. The present volume 
is a step in this direction, but confines itself to ‘social legislation.” 

The title is somewhat misleading in two respects: (1) the book goes considerably 
beyond real legislation to include the broadest kind of custom and tradition (cf. chaps. i 
and ii on “Matriarchy” and ‘‘Partiarchy”); and (2) it by no means covers the Sem- 
itic area, nor is the material used exclusively primitive. The writer confines himself 
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consistently, in each chapter, to a discussion of a given topic as illustrated by Pales- 
tinian data of the biblical period, and then, wherever the topic permits it, materials 
from Arabia before and at the time of Mohammed, and from ancient Babylonia are 
added. Five chapters, however, namely, viii, “The Social Problem as viewed by 
the Prophets,” x, “‘Sabbatical Year,” xi, ‘The Year of Jubilee,” xii, ‘‘ Ezekiel’s Plan 
of Allotment,” and xiv, ‘‘The Development of Individual Landownership in Israel,” 
are by their special character confined strictly to Israel. The more exact subject is, 
therefore, early Israelitish social customs and enactments as illustrated by the Koran 
and the excavations in Babylonia. There is no reference to the Amarna literature, 
the history of Phoenicia, or the Jewish colony at Elephantine. 

The book is the outgrowth of a Doctor’s thesis and makes no claim to great origi- 
nality, although this is not exactly an excuse. A little more comprehensiveness, at 
least a general survey of the field in prolegomena form, was desirable with the present 
title. One misses any reference to feasts and the Sabbath, which surely belong to 
social enactments of the first order. The chapter on slavery lacks clearness, owing to 
the traditional confusion of actual slavery and temporary enslavement for debt. The 
writer apparently had not consulted John’s Laws of the Hebrew Peoples and the Laws 
of Babylonia, which is indispensable to any further handling of the theme. 

The topics discussed are full of interest and throw much light on the biblical 
page by appropriate citations from other parts of the Semitic field, while the liberal 
use of footnotes makes easy reference to the sources possible. The writer has shown 
much industry and has brought together valuable material by which the general 
reader will profit and be grateful; and the book will help to make clear in what man- 
ner Israel’s development was but a small part of a larger civilization. — 


CHURCH HISTORY 


CapMAN, S. Parkes. The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford—W ycliffe, Wes- 
ley, Newman. New York: Macmillan, 1916. xvii+596 pages. $2.50. 


The range of this book is much more comprehensive than the title indicates. 
Instead of restricting himself to an intensive study of the three leaders, Wycliffe, 
Wesley, and Newman, the author has gone afield into discussions, ofttimes quite 
colorless, of the age in which these actors filled the stage. Forty-three pages in dis- 
cussing the early history of Oxford and English papal politics from Hildebrand to 
Boniface VIII, ten pages on monasticism in general, an equal number or more on 
Bentham, Kant, and Schleiermacher, illustrate the writer’s aptitude for digressions. 
Here and there, however, some incisive observations are made—the paralyzing effects 
of the Black Death on the monasteries (p. 95), the increased demand made upon the 
seculars (p. 104), Wycliffe’s influence on the peasant revolt (p. 141), his pluralism 
(p. 72). The writer’s estimate of his heroes shows no marked deviation from that 
of standard biographies. In point of accuracy and discrimination the Wycliffe sec- 
tion will probably be pronounced the best. For Wesley the author shows genuine 
appreciation, though his treatment has no original features whatever. The Newman 
section has a penetrating, though tediously long, survey of the background of the 
Oxford movement. The analysis of Newman’s temperament is skilful. The steps 
in his religious career are presented as inevitable, and therefore not open to censure. 
The charm of this monograph lies in its diction, which in many places is brilliant and 
is always imposing in its grace and dignity. on 
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Horscu, Joun. Infant Baptism—Its Origin among Protestants and the 

Arguments Advanced for and against It. Scottdale, Pa.: Horsch, 1917. 

157 pages. $0.75. 

Students of Anabaptist history will welcome the announcement from Professor 
Horsch that he has in preparation a history of the Anabaptists. As a part of what 
will be this history when completed, the author has decided to issue in advance this 
modest volume, which deals with the issue of infant baptism. Citations are freshly 
quoted to indicate that the reformers—Luther, Zwingli, Vadian, Hofmeister, and 
others—were anti-Paedobaptist until they realized the necessity of infant baptism 
as an adjunct of a state church. Convincing evidence is produced (p. 27) to show 
that Thomas Munzer was not, as has been asserted, the cause of the rise in Switzer- 
land of opposition to Paedobaptism. The significance of public debates as a factor 
in propagating Anabaptism is well presented (chap. vii). Incidentally Zwingli is 
portrayed in a bad light for his attempts to prevent these debates, or for his bullying 
tactics in disputations when they were forced upon him. The arguments by which 
infant baptism was defended are outlined quite fully. Being familiar to scholars, 
this portion of the book is the least interesting. Two valuable documents are in- 
serted—“‘A Dialogue between Balthasar Hubmaier and Ulrich Zwingli on Infant Bap- 
tism, Based on Zwingli’s Book on Baptism,” and “Discussion concerning Infant 
Baptism between the Preachers at Basel and Balthaser Hubmaier.” The closing 
portions of the book give the views on baptism of Menno Simons, John Calvin, and 
John Wesley. To the diminishing constituency to which a subject of this kind makes 
any appeal a considerable amount of first-hand data is made accessible. The au- 
thor’s irenic spirit is to be commended. oan 


CLEVELAND, CATHARINE C. The Great Revival in the West, 1795-1805. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1916. xii+-215 pages. $1.00. 
Miss Cleveland has had the good fortune, not always enjoyed by candidates for 

the doctor’s degree, to devote her energies to an investigation as interesting as it was 

profitable. In point of interest her production will undoubtedly be pronounced a 

success. She has told her story clearly and succinctly. Chapters i, ii, and iii (“The 

Religious Condition of the West Prior to 1800,” “‘The Revival Leaders; Their Teach- 

ings and Methods,” ‘“‘The Spread of the Revival and Its Culmination”) will probably 

be universally regarded as the best portions of this investigation. One cannot but 
regret that the writer felt constrained to amplify with such detail and with consid- 
erable dogmatism the ‘‘ Phenomena of the Revival” (chap. iv), especially since this 
discussion obviously necessitated the specialized equipment of the religious psycholo- 
gist. The results of the Revival scarcely meet expectations. There is only a faint 
appreciation of the broad significance of this religious awakening upon the life of the 
nation as a whole. Probably this defect was inevitable in an investigation confined 
to only a small area of the country. When other students have done correspondingly 
intensive work for New England and the South, the task will then devolve upon some- 
one to interpret the conclusions of these several dissertations in terms of the nation 
as a whole. Particular mention should be made of the appendixes, which contain 
illuminating and interesting documents hitherto inaccessible. A bibliography, well 
arranged, comprehensive, though slightly inaccurate at points, fills an important place 
in historical apparatus. 

P. G. M. 
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PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Gutick, Smney L. America and the Orient. New York: Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, 1916. x-+100 pages. $0.25. 

This timely volume by Dr. Gulick, for years a missionary educator in Japan, 
is so small that it can be read through in an evening, but of importance out of all 
proportion to its size. It is replete with facts respecting the Orient, especially Japan, 
and the relations of the United States to the lands of the East. But its greatest sig- 
nificance is in that it presents with extraordinary clearness the questions which require 
the attention of thoughtful Americans in reference to our relations to the Orient, 
and suggests the considerations that must be taken into account in answering these 
questions. It is intended especially as the basis of a series of class studies, and, could 
it be so used throughout the country, it would go far toward making and keeping 
America right with the Orient. E. D. B. 


Breacu, HARLAN P. Renaissant Latin America. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement of the U.S. and Canada,1916. vi+258 pages. $1.00. 


No one was more competent to bring the substance of the three-volume report 
of the eight commissions of the Panama Congress within a small compass than 
Dr. Harlan P. Beach. 

He begins by telling the story of the Congress. Then in eight succeeding chap- 
ters he deals seriatim with the reports of the eight commissions and with the dis- 
cussions following their presentation. The tenth chapter contains an abridgment of 
the addresses. A concluding chapter deals with aftermath and estimates. The 
volume is interesting from beginning to end and for the busy reader meets an urgent 


need. J. W. M. 


Rust, Joun B. The Life and Labors of the Rev. Herman Rust, D.D. Cleve- 
land: Central Publishing House, 1916. 287 pages. 


This volume is a biography of a man who, for a period of about fifty years, played 
an active, though not a specially conspicuous, part in the work of his denomination, 
the Reformed church in the United States of America. From 1851 to 1862 he was a 
pastor in Cincinnati, and from 1862 to his death, in 1905, a professor in Heidelberg 
Theological Seminary, Tiffin, Ohio, occupying for the greater part of that time the 
chair of ‘“Exegetical and Historical Theology.” He was evidently a good, pious 
man and an inspiring preacher, but he does not seem to us, judging from the quotations 
of his writings given in the book, to have displayed any marked ability as a scholar. 

The book has very little to commend it to the general reader. The author inserts 
a large amount of material that has little or no relation whatever to the subject of 
the book. Many incidents that he relates are trivial and commonplace; in fact, some 
are entirely out of place (see, e.g., pp. 38 ff.). There are certain marks of unsophis- 
ticatedness, credulity, and amateurishness about the book that offend the sense of a 
scientific student. The chapter headings are not always apropos to the material 
contained in the body of the chapters themselves. Chapter xii, for instance, devotes 
about two pages to the ‘‘Endowment of the New Chair,” which is the title of the 
chapter; the remaining eight pages deal with other matters. The author is conserva- 
tive in his attitude of mind and sometimes goes out of his way to defend “evangelical 
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views” and to attack rationalistic tendencies. The book as a whole cannot be rated 
as a first-class work. 

However, it must be said that it contains some material that will be of interest 
to those who belong to the denomination of which the subject of the book was a mem- 
ber. It throws light upon the liturgical and baptismal controversies that occupied 
the attention of this denomination a half-century ago, and it furnishes much informa- 
tion on the founding and early history of Heidelberg College and Theological Seminary. 
But for the general reader the book possesses little value. E. Z. 


Moore, JoHN Monroe. The South To-Day. New York: Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the United States and Canada, 1916. xiv+247 pages. 
$0.60. 


Dr. Moore was born and reared in the South, has lived in different sections of it, 
and has been a close student of its economic, social, racial, educational, and religious 
problems. At the same time, his residence as a student in Ohio, at Yale, and in Ger- 
many has enabled him to see the problems of his own section in their proper relation to 
those of the country and the world at large. 

By the South the author means the sixteen states which “‘comprise the old slave- 
holding territory.” In his discussion of economic conditions most readers will find 
not a few surprises in store. For instance, we are told that in 1860 the white popula- 
tion of the fifteen slaveholding states was 8,099,760, but that the slaveholders numbered 
only 383,637, of whom 277,000 owned less than ten slaves each. To put the matter 
conservatively: “There were at least 6,000,000 southern people who had no direct 
interest in slaves.” Again: “Of the three richest states in the Union in 1860, two were 
southern; of the five richest, three were southern; of the ten richest, six were southern; 
of the seventeen richest, ten were southern.” 

The chapter “‘The South’s Human Problem”’ is devoted to a study of the negro, 
the mountain man, and the Indian. In each case the social, economic, intellectual, 
and moral conditions are discussed, as well as the agencies at work for their improve- 
ment. In his study of the industrial and political trend of the present day the author 
brings out the fact that the uniqueness of the South’s problems is passing away, since 
its industrial and political life is taking on more and more those characteristics with 
which we are familiar in the northern and eastern sections of the country. 

Religiously the South is conservative. The program of Protestantism laid down 
by the author is to meet the opposition which the immigrants from Roman Catholic 
countries offer to evangelical Christianity and public-school education with “light, 
truth, love, and the power of the Christ-life in its adherents.” 

In the concluding chapter specifically, as throughout the book implicitly, the 
author makes good his promise to strike the national rather than the sectional note. 
He sees the South girding for national service, hearing the call for nationalism and 
promoting patriotism. 

In the appendixes are to be found, besides an excellent bibliography, tables con- 
taining much valuable statistical material, which makes the book serviceable as a 
work of reference. The style of the author is direct, clear, and simple. His volume 
is a timely contribution to a subject all too little understood, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be read and studied widely and thus serve to clear away much misunder- 
standing regarding the South. 


H. B. C. 
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HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


JAINI, JAGMANDERLAL. Outlines of Jainism. Cambridge: University Press, 

1916. xl+156 pages. $1.25. 

This little volume is preliminary to a series, to be published by the Jain Literature 
Society, designed to present translations from authoritative Jain texts. Composed by 
a Jain, it presents a sympathetic exposition of the Jain religion and of the extremely 
complicated dogma which has grown up around that religion. In many accounts 
of Jainism we find only a meaningless enumeration of technical terms devoid of any 
understanding of the real motive forces behind Jainism as a religion. 

An introduction gives a conservative but fairly critical account of the origin and 
history of the religion, but is not critical enough nor detailed enough to be of scholarly 
value. The description of the creed, treated under the heads of theology, meta- 
physics, ethics, and ritual, is accompanied by thirty-four pages of text and translation 
which give authority for the statements made. Appendixes give some details of Jain 
logic, cosmology, cosmogony, astronomy, ancient Jain sacred literature,etc. The texts, 
however, are not from the old canonical books, but from much later systematic treatises, 
some of them Digambara. The whole account is eclectic and gives no historical 
development of the religion and dogma. Further, there is little detail as to differences 
of doctrine among the Cverambaras, Digambaras, and later sects. Treating Jainism 
as a whole, however, the book fulfils its purpose very well. The essentials of the 
religion, as opposed to the great complication and scholasticism of the dogma, are 
well brought out, and the minutiae of the dogma are well explained. The book does 
more than give an unmeaning enumeration of technical terms. It will serve as a 
helpful companion to Burgess’ edition of Biihler’s On the Indian Sect of the Jains, and 
to Mrs. Stevenson’s The Heart of Jainism, the most useful works in English. The 
bibliography is interesting because of the full list of Digambara texts, but puzzling 
because of its difference from other published lists. A careful working out of the 
lists of texts, canonical and non-canonical, of the Cvetambaras, Digambaras, and 
other sects, and a tracing of their relationships is a piece of work much to be desired. 
It is to be hoped that the plan of translating all the important texts will be carried 
through. The Jain books have not received the attention they deserve. Many a 
detail of Indian history and of the general development of Buddhism and of Hinduism 
may be cleared up when all the old Jain material is available to the general student. 


W. E. C. 
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